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Articte L—JOEL BARLOW.* 


From the first sentence in his article in Lippincott’s a few 
years ago we inferred that Mr. Todd in his life of Barlow 
would seek to establish Barlow’s “decided claims to the dis- 
tinction of being the father of American letters.” Such an 
attempt might have furnished interesting reading for an essay, 
but as Mr. Todd even then acknowledged, “It will be the 
verdict of all who study his life carefully that he was a better 
statesman than poet, and a better philanthropist than either.” 
Accordingly in the book before us he has wisely refrained from 
saying too much of the poet, and has made the life of the 
statesman, patriot, and philanthropist all the more interesting. 

Of Barlow the poet a good deal may be said. He sought 
to build his eternal fame on Zhe Columbiad, an epic, but 
by the irony of fate he is known in literature only by an 

* Life and Letters of Joel Barlow, LL.D., Poet, Statesman, Philos- 
opher, with Extracts from his Works and hitherto unpublished Poems. 
By CHARLES BuRR Topp. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 1886. 
VOL. IX. 55 
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unambitious poem on hasty pudding. His great poetical 
reputation in his own day is easily accounted for. Bor 
in 1754, he was from fifteen to forty years earlier than the 
great poets of the Georgian age. It was a time when good 
contemporary poetry was rare, readers were charitable, and an 
American verse writer was such a rara avis as to be famous 
any way. The English were only just learning by bitter expe 
rience to dread an American book, and one was occasionally 
read, even if it was an epic in rhyme. The avatar of the 
Tenth Muse at Massachusetts Bay had taken place a century 
before, and naturally something more was expected. When 
Barlow was a mere lad “certain pencillings of verse ”’—not 
“ scribblings,” mark you—aroused the enthusiasm of Parson 
Bartlett, and persuaded him that into his charge was given the 
education of the national poet. Feeling himself unequal to 
the task, he had the talented pupil sent toa school at Hanover, 
N. H., whence, after a short time in Dartmouth, he came to 
Yale. He graduated in 1778 with the illustrious class which 
contained Josiah Meigs, President of the University of Georgia, 
Zephaniah Swift, Member of Congress and Chief Justice of 
Connecticut, Noah Webster, the lexicographer, Oliver Wol- 
cott, Governor of Connecticut and Secretary of the Treasury 
under Washington, Uriah Tracy, famous in legal and political 
circles, and other able men. As the war was then raging no 
public Commencement exercises were held, but there was an 
“ exhibition” in the chapel with the following programme: 


A Cliosophic Oration in Latin, by Sir Meigs. 
A Poetical Composition in English, by Sir Barlow. 
A Dialogue in English by Sir Chaplin, Sir Ely, and Sir Miller. 
A Cliosophic Oration in English, by Sir Webster. 
A Disputation in English, by Sir Swift, Sir Wolcott, and Sir Smith. 
A Valedictory Oration in English, by Sir Tracy. 
An Anthem. 


The poem was the feature of the occasion. It was widely 
copied in the newspapers, and a pamphlet edition was de 
manded. The young poet’s career was auspiciously begun. 
Its subject, the return of peace and the glorious future of 
America, was the same which was afterwards expanded through 
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The Vision of Columbus into The Columbiad. During his 
college vacations he had fought with distinguished bravery at 
Long Island, at White Plains, and elsewhere, and after gradua- 
tion he became a chaplain in the regular army. With his poet- 
ical friends, Dwight and Humphreys, names sacred at Yale, 
he helped not a little to fan the fires of patriotism with a series 
of Tyrtaean war songs, which died with those who sang them. 
During his chaplainey he planned and partly wrote his epic, 
The Vision of Columbus. While in college he had won the 
love of Ruth Baldwin, sister of the prominent senator, Abram 
Baldwin, but parental judgment and Barlow’s poverty had 
postponed marriage. In 1781 Sir Barlow and Lady Ruth took 
matters in their own hands and eloped from her home. The 
white house is still standing on George street in plain sight 
from any point of College street. Their romance was kept 
to themselves, and a year passed before the young chaplain 
deemed it prudent to make the marriage public. 

Having been the successful poet of the State militant, the 
Church militant employed him to revise and complete its book 
of Psalmody. This work he accomplished most acceptably, 
surpassing all sanguine expectations. His versification of 
Psalm 137, which Watts had always desired to render, but had 
never felt qualified for attempting, is still unrivaled in the 
critics’ opinion, though a freer paraphrase has been preferred 
in the church services. In connection with this work there is 
an amusing anecdote, too good to have been omitted as it is by 
Mr. Todd. Dropping into a bookstore one day Barlow found 
Arnold, a local genius, a mixture of the shrewd and foolish 
with a talent for extemporizing rhymes. The two were intro- 
duced as “brother poets.” After a few minutes conversation 
Barlow requested Arnold to give him an exhibition of his gift. 
The latter dropped his head for a few moments, then looking 
up into his face repeated the following : 

‘“You’ve proved yourself a sinful cre’tur, 
You’ve murdered Watts and spilt the meter, 
You’ve tried the Word of God to alter, 

And for your pains deserve the halter.” 

All this time he had been working more or less with Zhe 
Vision of Columbus. It was published in 1787 with a dedica- 
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tion to Louis XVI. It was received rapturously at home and 
favorably abroad. In nine books the chief events of American 
history, past, present, and probable, were agreeably treated, 
And if most of the events were too recent to suit epic treat- 
ment, they at the same time excited quicker sympathy and in- 
terest, which counts for much in ordinary verse. At this time 
Barlow was living in Hartford, Ct. This city might have 
been called the Athens of America then. “The Hartford 
wits,” Alsop, Barlow, Dwight, Hopkins, Humphreys, and 
Trumbull, formed a brilliant cluster, and began the line of 
literary celebrities which continuing down to the present day 
has made our sister city famous. In this circle Barlow was 
prominent. He contributed to the satirical Anarchiad. He 
founded The American Mercury, and quickly gained for it an 
extensive circulation. To enliven this periodical, Cook’s Travels 
was published as a serial, followed by the “ acts and resolves” 
of the States of Massachusetts and Connecticut. Here is a 
suggestion for the modern newspaper syndicates, but Barlow 
was practical as well as poetical. He wrote poems for his 
paper, and his many short essays on topics of the time have 
been called the parents of the modern editorial. 

To finish with Barlow the poet. Of his many other poems 
only two need be noticed here. Zhe Hasty Pudding, written 
in 1792, deserves a rank among mock heroics and pastorals, and 
every New Englander ought to read it occasionally. The 
bard had the national fondness for the national dish, and after 
seeking it in the old world for many years in vain, suddenly 
unpromised joy expands his heart to meet it in Savoy. His 
soul is soothed, his cares have found an end. He greets his 
long lost, unforgotten friend, and makes both self and friend 
forever famous. Still no part of Zhe Hasty Pudding, or any 
of Barlow’s poems, has proved sufficiently worthy to gain a 
place in any of the popular collections of poetry. 

The Columbiad was published 1807. It was the handsomest 
book America had yet gotten up. Its binding, heavy paper, 
wide margins, large clear type, costly engravings, would attract 
attention even in these days of sumptuous gift books. But 
the heavy Columbiads wouldn’t go off. Perhaps the most 
popular of modern epics sold for one farthing a copy. This 
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was not Zhe Columbiad. The National Institute of France, 
while saying nothing of the poetry, felt that the edition proved 
“typography had made great progress in the United States.” 
The less cautious Adinburgh Leview, perhaps impressed by a 
volume more than twelve inches square and more than two 
inches thick, thought Barlow was “a giant among modern 
British bards though not equal to Milton”! Whipple is un- 
justly severe when he writes that “No critic in the last fifty 
years has read more than a hundred lines of it, and even this 
effort of attention has been a deadly fight with those merciful 
tendencies of the human organism which softly wrap the over- 
worked mind in the blessedness of sleep.” Perhaps a juster 
criticism is the guarded compliment of a later critic: “There 
is more genuine poetry in the bare conception of the Colum- 
biad, than is to be found in al/ the works of many pretentious 
bards of considerable note.” 

In 1787 came a most important turning point in Barlow’s life. 
Our western lands began to offer temptations to speculators. 
The Scioto Land Co. was organized for apparently philan- 
thropic and patriotic purposes. Barlow, who seemed to have 
the characteristics so essential to the successful agent, and who 
was probably known as favorably abroad as any American who 
could have been persuaded to undertake its work, was sent 
across the ocean to represent the company. His main business 
was to negotiate loans, sell tracts of land, and organize colonies 
of emigrants, and he was tolerably successful. But in the 
midst of suecess the bubble burst. The story of this interest- 
ing episode is well told in the biography. “That Barlow was 
innocent of any complicity in its inception, or in the glowing 
promises to emigrants and capitalists never fulfilled, or in any 
way responsible for its failure, is not proven by the papers,” 
is Mr. Todd’s verdict. We can hardly understand how the 
most zealous agent or most ardent patriot could conscientiously 
allow his cireulars to describe Ohio as: 


““A climate wholesome and delightful, frost even in winter almost 
entirely unknown, and a river called by way of eminence ‘ The Beauti- 
ful,’ and abounding in excellent fish of a vast size ; noble forests, con- 
sisting of trees that spontaneously produce sugar and a plant that yields 
ready made candles; venison in plenty, the pursuit of which is uninter- 
rupted by wolves, foxes, lions, or tigers. A couple of swine will mul- 
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tiply themselves a hundred fold in two or three years without taking 
any care of them.” 

Arguments for his innocence are found in the respect and 
esteem in which he was afterwards held by the duped French- 
men, and in the integrity and philanthropy of his after life. 

The collapse left Barlow alone in France at the birth of the 
French Revolution. He was in Paris an eye witness of the 
memorable events of those first months. Allured by a favor. 
able misunderstanding of the principles of the great conflict, 
the Puritan pupil of Parson Bartlett and Dr. Dwight became 
a liberal in religion, a republican, a Girondist in politics. It 
was not an unnatural development in character of the ex-chap- 
lain who had eloped with Ruth Baldwin, and who had once 
been denied a license to preach. For some years he sustained 
himself by his pen principally, writing political pamphlets in 
verse and prose against royal and priestly tyranny and abuse, 
He tried to spread the Revolution not only through France 
but into England. Again and again Burke and others de- 
nounced him in Parliament. He was often in danger of arrest 
and forced to hide. He sought to raise an insurrection in Pied- 
mont. And while writing and sowing broadcast his irritating 
political circulars he composed his “ Hasty Pudding.” He was 
made a citizen of France, and offered himself as candidate for 
membership of the National Convention. And during these 
busy times by careful speculations he amassed a considerable 
fortune. One hardiy knows what to think of this chapter in 
Barlow’s life, but thousands acted still more strangely in the 
delirium of that time. 

The next chapter in Barlow’s life is perhaps the most inter- 
esting and creditable of all. In the last two decades of the 
last century the Barbary States terrorized all Christendom with 
their piratic outrages. We can little realize the state of 
affairs then existing. Ships were captured from every nation 

and the captives set to work as slaves. Instead of sending a 
Pompeius to sweep the seas clean and wipe out the Deys and 
the Beys, the nations “ negotiated ;” that is they paid enormous 
ransoms and enormous tributes, and got little in return. 


‘*In 1795 there were fully one hundred and fifty American prisoners 
in the slave-pens of Algiers. These slaves were treated with the utmost 
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rigor and cruelty. They were lodged in the slave-bagnios, in the midst 
of filth, vermin, and loathsome diseases. Their food was black bread 
and olive oil, and they toiled, chained like galley slaves, some in the 
quarries, some building public works, some unloading the stores from 


‘their own captured vessels. The steps taken by Congress for the libera- 


tion of these captives were timorous, halting, and ineffectual, and can- 
not be viewed even now without calling the flush of indignation to the 
cheek. Our frigates then in commission could have blown every Al- 
gerine cruiser out of the water, and have battered the Dey’s crazy cap- 
ital about his ears; the testimony of the prisoners proves this. But 
instead of an agressive policy the American Government preferred to 
follow the example of European nations and negotiate..... After 
consuming six years in negotiation all proved abortive, the Dey’s valua- 
tion of a Christian being nearly double that placed upon him by 
Congress.” 

In 1798: 

‘Colonel Humphreys assumed the general charge of Barbary affairs. 
... + Humphreys came to America in 1794, and it was then arranged 
that Joseph Donaldson, of Philadelphia, should be appointed agent at 
Tunis and Tripoli, while Joel Barlow was to be induced, if possible, to 
accept the mission to Algiers and the general oversight of the Barbary 
States. . . . Barlow undoubtedly shrank at first from accepting the 
mission. He had great business interests, a sufficient fortune, a wife 
affectionate and beloved, a circle of choice friends, literary undertak- 
ings—all ceritered in Paris. To leave these for a barbarous capital, even 
then smitten by the deadly plague, on a mission that from its nature 
must entail untold miseries, vexations, and dangers, was a sacrifice in- 
deed. Yet the occasion seemed to demand it.” 


After long delays, 


“He learned that Donaldson had left Humphreys at Gibraltar, had 
gone on to Algiers, and on reaching his post had found the Dey in a 
genial humor, and had somewhat precipitately concluded a treaty with- 
out awaiting the arrival of his colleague. The treaty had been signed 
nearly six months before.” 


As the Dey had been given to understand that the money 
was to be paid within three months, Barlow, on his arrival, 
found a most unpromising state of affairs. 


“Hassan Bashaw, Dey of Algiers, was as full of whims and fancies 
as a sick child, as difficult to amuse and keep in a treaty-making mood 
as across bear. This was indeed the ambassador's chief business for the 
first six months. The money failed to come and the Dey grew both im- 
patient and suspicious. He sulked, and raged, and threatened. When 
he sulked, he was inaccessible. When he threatened, he swore the 
agents must go. When he raged, he declared that the treaty was off, 
and that he never would make peace with the Americans.” 
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In this interesting way, with incidents for which we have 
no space, affairs dragged on. The plague raged fearfully, but 
the Dey was more to be feared, and still nothing of the money, 
At last Barlow’s wonderful diplomatic skill reached a climax 
when without longer waiting he borrowed the Dey’s own 
money, paid it back to the Dey, so ransomed the prisoners, and 
before the fickle ruler could change his mind, had them all 
shipped on their way to America. 


‘*But the deliverer was himself, however, far from being delivered, 
The payment of the money borrowed was yet to be made and the treaty 
effected. He staid with a fair probability of dying with the plague, or, 
if fortunate enough to escape that, in constant peril of losing his head 
from the caprice of the Dey should the money fail to come or any inci- 
dent occur to excite his anger. He was kept here nearly a year longer 
through the criminal carelessness or indifference of his superiors. . 
The Consul of Denmark said ‘The American agent is not a man, he is 
an angel that God hath sent to save the interests of his country.’ ” 


At last Captain O’Brien came with the money, and the valnu- 
able prize was captured by the Tripolitans. But as the Bey 
feared the Dey, O’Brien was released and brought the money 
to Barlow. 


‘* When I obtained an audience to announce to the Dey the arrival of 
the money, he seized my right hand, put my left on his heart, and said, 
‘ My friend, you have greatly suffered by the inconceivable delay of that 
money. I have troubled you much. I have treated you with severity. 
I have had, however, much patience. The enemies of your nation have 
done all in order to ruin you. I have always felt something in the 
depth of my heart which has told me, ‘ This man is true and good ; he 
is not capable of falsehood ;) now you are well recompensed for your 
constancy and sufferings. Your nation is brave and worthy ; so long as 
I live I will be your friend in spite of the English who were always 
seeking to ruin her in my estimation ; now if there is anything I can 
do for you, speak! ‘My lord,’ I said to him, ‘for myself it matters 
nothing. The interests of my nation open my mouth. The Tunisians 
and Tripolitans make a cruel war against us. For some time I have 
proposed peace, asking him his terms, to the Bey of Tunis. He told me 
he would grant it for 50,000 piastres. I have consented to these terms 
as soon as I shall be able to draw up a letter. But in the interval he 
has taken one of our ships, so it seems he does not wish to keep his 
word. The Bey of Tripoli has taken two of our ships. He has de 
stroyed one of them; the other he wishes to return to us for fear of be- 
ing destroyed himself by your wrath. But this was only after having 
scorned your passport by keeping a long time the ship loaded with your 
money ; and his renegade Englishman who serves him as Captain has 
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insulted your power by saying he does not recognize the Dey of Algiers. 
Now I ask one letter from your hand to the Bey of Tunis to force him 
immediately to keep his word and conclude the peace for 50,000 piastres, 
and to return to me the prisoners and the ship. It is a just ransom, he 
has promised once to accept it. It is for you, as the father of Justice, 
as you are, to hold these people to the right and to their word, and save 
the honor of Barbary. Asto Tripoli, I am going to offer 40,000 piastres, 
in all, for the peace and the prisoners. I ask you for a letter to the Bey, 
forcing him to give me these terms precisely, to ask your pardon for the 
insult done to your passport, and to send you the head of the renegade 
English captain for the outrage he has done you.’ 

‘My friend,’ replied the Dey, ‘ you have not asked enough. You have 
not the money ; prepare your ship to go immediately with Capt. O’Brien ; 
I give you all the money for the two places ; O’Brien will carry them ; 
I give you letters strong enough to make your propositions, which are 
only too just, immediately accepted. It is the last time I shall write to 
the Bey of Tripoli. If he does not send me immediately with your ship 
the treaty of peace and this Englishman in chains, to give me the pleas- 
ure of cutting off his head, I wili send 60,000 men to cut off the head 
of the Bey. For paying the 90,000 piastres that I give you, your nation 
can send them to me when she pleases. I find that she is just—you are 
wise and humble—I am her friend and yours.’ ” 


Barlow’s diplomacy sufficed, the prisoners were released, the 
treaty obtained, and all for less than one-fourth the expense 
he was authorized to make. 

The treaty has been condemned of course because of its 
humiliating terms, but this was not Barlow’s fault. In the 
annals of diplomacy this is a remarkable chapter. But what 
we would most emphasize is the constant patriotism and hero- 
ism shown throughout the terrible vexations and dangers of 
those years. It is only a little while since the whole civilized 
world had on its lips the name of a hero whose story was strik- 
ingly similar. But when we find how little this story is known 
we feel the force in what his biographer says of a nation’s in- 
gratitude. His letter written to his wife during this period, to 
be delivered in case of his death, is among the most interesting 
contributions to literature. 

The next seven years of his life, 1797-1805, were spent 
abroad in literary occupations. After an exile of eighteen 
years he returned home in 1805 with a generous fortune. He 
established a delightful residence, Kalorama, on one of the 
most picturesque heights near Washington. Kalorama, says 
Mr. Todd, was the Holland House of America. His library 
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was said to be the largest and best in the country. The cos. 
mopolitan host extended his hospitality generously. He was 
on terms of great intimacy with the president, ambassadors, 
and most celebrities whom the capital attracted. In litera. 
ture he was as conspicuous as any American. He was a 
generous patron of science, notably Fulton owed much of his 
success with the steamship to Barlow’s intelligent aid and sym- 
pathy. He was an interested promoter of all national and 
public improvements. 

In 1807 the long expected Columbiad appeared. Having 
celebrated his country to the utmost of his poetic powers, he 
began the accomplishment of the long cherished purpose to 
write his country’s history. In view of this one cannot but 
regret the time spent on Zhe Columbiad. For historical work 
his talents seem to have been well suited. His long connee- 
tion and sympathy with public affairs, and his intimacy with 
the makers of our early national history, would have helped to 
produce what should reasonably have been one of the most 
valued of American works. 

A good beginning had been made in this work, when he was 
called away on the mission which ended his life. Our relations 
with our old ally France had become seriously strained now 
that Napoleon was quarreling with all Europe. The Ameri- 
can citizen of France who had so successfully treated with the 
capricious autocrat of Algiers, seemed the right one to treat 
with the capricious autocrat of France, and he was persuaded 
to go. The sacrifices entailed by this mission were great, but 
Barlow valued more the opportunity of doing his country a 
service, and probably he did not anticipate the dangers which 
he met. Napoleon’s campaigns hindered negotiations, but 
satisfactory progress was made. Napoleon set out for Moscow, 
and in the dead of winter the ill-fated ambassador was sum- 
moned to Wilna, a thousand miles from Paris in the wastes of 
Poland, “eleven hundred miles of racking, rending, slumping, 
slouching rocks and mud.” The country had been devastated 
by the army. Hardly had he arrived in Wilna before tidings 
came of the disaster and retreat of the invaders. All hopes 
for the treaty were gone, and Barlow turned back to escape 
the horrors of that rout from which even Napoleon fled. It 
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was too late. His privations and exposures brought on inflam- 
mation of the lungs. He died at the little village of Zarno- 
wice near Cracow, Christmas eve, 1812. In Paris the news of 
his death was received with profound sorrow. Public eulogies 
were pronounced on him. A quarto sketch of his life and writ- 
ings with a translation of part of Zhe Columbiad was issued, 
and other honors were given to his memory. Mrs. Barlow’s 
response to a letter of condolence from American residents is 
well worth quoting: 

“Gentlemen :—With sentiments of grateful acknowledgment I re- 
ceive the assurances of esteem and regard which my resident country- 
men in Paris bore my dear departed husband. He left his peaceful 
retreat with no other motive than a desire to be useful to his country. 
To that ardent desire he sacrificed his life and devoted me to unceasing 
sorrow. Yet it will be most soothing to my afflicted heart to know that 
my countrymen do him justice, and will permit his memory to live in 


their remembrance. 
RutTH BARLOW.” 


But in America his countrymen have not done him justice. 
Such was the bitterness of party feeling then that he had 
many enemies who ignored his truly great qualities. But the 
best men of all parties seem to have appreciated his real worth. 
“Tt is as the pioneer of American poetry that he is worthy of 
the highest honor,” writes his biographer. But he was not the 
pioneer of American poetry, and it is to be regretted that he 
wrote poetry at all, when he might have used his talents to 
much greater advantage. His bad verses have kept his name 
alive, thus doing what our history ought to do. Mr. Todd 
tells us that he is ignored in all our histories except McMaster’s, 
where, worse than being ignored, he is shamefully misrepre- 
sented. 

Mr. Todd’s work is a valuable contribution to the sidelights 
of history, and is pretty certain to influence historians in spite 
of the fact that at times he is led to magnify the influence and 
importance of Barlow. 

The book itself is most handsomely gotten up, as a life of 
the author of The Columbiad should be, but the absence of a 
complete index is a serious fault in a historical work. Other 
shortcomings have been made the most of in a paper in the 


August Atlantic. 
ERNEST WHITNEY. 
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Articte I].—THE STATES GENERAL OF FRANCE, 


V. THE CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF THE STATES GENERAL, 


[See Art. I., vol. xliti., p. 765; II., vol. xliv., p. 25; III, p. 690; 
IV., p. 818.] 

No subject connected with the history of France has re. 
ceived a more inadequate treatment at the hands of historical 
and political writers than the causes of the failure of the States 
General to become a recognized institution and a regularly con- 
stituted member of the government. Some appear to think 
that the decline of the assembly was merely the result of the 
action in 14389, by which the Crown was authorized to impose 
a regular tax for the support of a standing army. But although 
this is now seen to have been a fatal mistake, it was only the 
outcome of natural causes, which must be sought for below 
the surface of things. There were antecedent conditions that 
determined the course of the deputies. It is idle to suppose 
that any single action or event ever shaped the career or set- 
tled the destiny of a body so fully embodying the interests 
and representing the rights of a nation as the States General. 
Others again point to the unsteadiness of the French people 
as the chief cause of the failure of the nation’s assembly. 
Given at the start these two elements, they maintain, a per- 
sistent, unprincipled monarchy and a nation fickle by nature, 
the result must inevitably be a complete victory of the con- 
tinuous policy, backed up by claims of authority and unceas- 
ing efforts, over the uncertain and unorganized resistance of 
the people; a single will must sooner or later come to direct 
the affairs of State. True, indeed, this excitability, this love of 
novelty and change, passed from the ancient Gauls to the 
modern French as a national characteristic. But since the 
Revolution it has been brought forward to account for alto- 
gether too much. From their Celtic ancestry the French in- 
herited also an intense love of liberty and independence, and a 
federative tendency, which under normal conditions would have 
been apt to offset the national weakness in the case of a collision 
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with an encroaching arbitrary power. Why then did not the 
States General, like the English Parliament, in the name of the 
nation force the Crown to respect the rights of the people, and 
establish a constitutional monarchy? The answer will be found 
not in one but in many reasons, and will give a glimpse of 
those fundamental causes which lie behind the trend of French 
politics, and of whose operation the events of French history 
are only a manifestation. 

In the first place, the geographical position of France ren- 
dered the free, untrammeled development of national institu- 
tions exceedingly precarious. The natural outgrowth of Feu- 
dalism was everywhere the limited monarchy ; wherever this was 
replaced by absolutism the normal course of development was 
somehow interfered with. In the case of France the great dis- 
turbing force was war. The feudal system indeed left to modern 
times a heritage of discord. Boundary lines were uncertain, 
shifting with every new marriage and almost every battle, 
while a restless and ill-curbed military aristocracy gave neither 
king nor free city long peace. The time came finally when 
the king together with the towns was able to bring order out 
of chaos and to control discordant elements. But France had 
not only its own difficulties to contend with; in the period 
following the decline of Feudalism it was the battle field of 
Europe. Its borders were fortified with no natural bulwarks, 
such as to shut off a foe. Strong and jealous powers, England, 
Spain, Germany, and Italy, hemmed it in on every side, all 
of them ever watching for an opportunity to attack and con- 
quer. Not till a late period did France become comparatively 
free from hostile complications with neighboring States. Few 
nations have had to struggle as the French for an independent 
national existence, against dismemberment on the one hand and 
the permanent supremacy of an invader on the other. 

Under certain conditions a foreign war may aid the develop- 
ment of a nation. It has a tendency to merge individual, local, 
and partizan interests in the general good, compacting and 
solidifying a people through external pressure. But a series of 
wars one after another bringing the enemy upon the home soil, 
cannot but interfere with the natural unfolding of a national 
constitution. In France the absence of marked divisions of 
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surface, the abundance of. watercourses making the communica. 
tion between different parts comparatively easy, together with 
a unity of blood and speech, furnished the proper conditions 
for the upbuilding of a nation. But constant and prolonged 
wars wounded and scarred the national life and rendered im. 
possible the easy adjustment of internal relations. The tend. 
ency of war moreover is imperialistic. Of necessity it centres 
great powers in the hands of one man. It demands the use of 
abrupt means, quick decisions, arbitrary command, and ener. 
getic action. It exalts the victorious general into a hero and 
gives him a dangerous prestige. He is not so closely held to 
account for his actions as other men. The outworking of this 
tendency of war is clearly manifest in French history from 
the time of Hugh Capet. It did not however reach its climax 
until after paid soldiers had replaced the old arriére-ban, and 
the establishment of the standing army had revolutionized 
European military tactics. Thus while wars crushed and de. 
moralized the people, at the same time they forced on it the 
king, just as at Rome the wars of conquest and the civil wars 
paved the way for imperialism. 

Far different was the case of England. There were external 
wars indeed, but for conquest, not defence. Since the time of 
William the Conqueror no foreign foe has set foot on English 
soil. There were also internal wars, but with one exception 
these were for the rights of the nation, not for plunder. The 
War of the Roses, the nearest parallel in English history to 
many wars on the continent, was a great blessing to the country; 
for, although it scourged the people for a time, it well-nigh ex- 
terminated the turbulent nobility and gave the realm a lasting 
peace. The foreign wars moreover, planned by an ambitious 
court, could not be carried on without money, and money 
could not be wrung from the nation through Parliament with- 
out concessions ; thus indirectly they were advantageous to the 
cause of popular liberty. In France, on the contrary, the peo 
ple were always in danger, and, harassed to desperation by con- 
tinuous wars, were willing to purchase peace and security at any 
price. The money that the English Parliament voted for the 
waging of foreign wars the French States General must give to 
assure life and property against destruction. In furnishing the 
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king with means to defend the realm they had not the heart to 
insist upon the strict observance of concessions made from 
time to time in exchange for grants, or to force the crown to 
accept the conditions they laid down. They were compelled 
to ask favors of the monarchy rather than enabled to dictate to 
it. It is diffieult for us of to-day, with a commercial and in- 
dustrial civilization in a high state of development all about us 
and in an atmosphere permeated with advanced political ideas, 
to realize the condition or appreciate the feelings of strife-torn 
France during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
nobility were fond of war; but the clergy and the third estate, 
who made up by far the greater part of the nation, eagerly 
desirous of peace had no hope of this except through the king. 
To him they looked for succour. Thus the onward march of 
events gave no opportunity for a gradual adjustment of author- 
ities, as in England, through action and reaction, for a counter- 
poise resulting from the free and undisturbed operation of 
national forces, in a word, for the settling of the elementary 
powers into fixed relations under constitutional forms. 
Secondly, the predominance of local over national tendencies 
made united and harmonious action on the part of a national 
assembly an impossibility. Down to a late period France was 
peculiarly a land of cities. The influence of the municipal 
organizations was everywhere such as to place the special be- 
fore the general interest, the city before the nation. Paris 
alone at times exerted an influence that determined the course 
of the nation. The local spirit of the distinct city govern- 
ments could be merged into a consciousness of national exist- 
ence only after centuries of external pressure and internal 
unity of jurisdiction and firm administration had crushed out 
special rights and welded togeter discordant elements. Aris- 
ing from this state of affairs were other results detrimental to 
the success of the States General; but when the representa- 
tives of the different sections met in the assembly of the 
estates, national interests too often gave way to petty selfish- 
hess and narrow devotion to place. Discord was the inevitable 
result. Against a foreign foe, just as the Greek States against 
the Persians, all united in harmonious effort; but with the re- 
moval of the danger the old jealousies and bickerings returned. 
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On one occasion the mere proposal that the assembly should 
itself apportion the assessment that had been voted so aroused 
the selfish passions of the deputies that the session was thrown 
into utter confusion. Not only were departments at variance 
with departments, even different bailiwicks of the same de- 
partment were at swords’ points, each proclaiming the unfair. 
ness of the apportionment, that the others wished to assign to 
it. Only the interposition of the royal authority was able to 
quell the disturbance and give the matter a final adjustment. 

Another result of this sectional division of the nation is to 
be found in the existence of the provincial assemblies, the in- 
fluence of which in no small degree undermined that of the 
States General and hastened their decline. It is well-estab- 
lished that the boundaries of several of the sub-divisions of 
France to-day correspond almost exactly to those of Gallic 
States. In all the changes of time these have maintained their 
individuality, and well illustrate the tenacity of local distine- 
tions. It is not surprising, then, that several of the provinces 
(pays d’élection) had local or provincial Estates for the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. In some cases these seem to have 
existed prior to the States General and to have been kept up 
after the larger assembly had sunk into obscurity. They com- 
prised the three orders as orders with additional representation 
from important cities. To them the monarchy had recourse 
when it was in need of funds and did not think it best to con- 
voke the States General, or when the States General did not 
grant as much as was desired. This treating with the nation 
piecemeal, by encouraging local distinctions and flattering local 
prejudices, gave the Crown the advantage. The provincial 
Estates endangered the very existence of the States General. 
They were convoked at different times, appealed to with dif- 
ferent arguments and pleas, dealt with in different ways, and 
hence readily brought over to the wishes of the Court. In 
some such way as Cresar conquered Gaul by taking it part by 
part and setting one portion against the other, the French 
kings gained their points over the nation as a whole by taking 
advantage of local divisions. 

But, in the third place, local divisions and sectional interests 
were not the only ones that stood in the way of the success of 
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: 
the States General. Far more sharply defined than distine- 
tions of locality and bitterer than local jealousies were those of 
class. The tendency of representative institutions in general 
is to break down barriers and bring all to the same plane of 
political privileges. Among the French the differences of rank 
that came down from Feudalism were too deeply impressed to 
allow the free outworking of representative ideas. There was 
no common interest, no bond of sympathy, between the three 
estates; there was only a mutual distrust, which at times 
burst out into implacable hatred. Each was in constant fear 
lest the other should somehow hinder it or interfere with its 
special prerogatives. The privileged orders desired to shift all 
burdens upon the third estate ; this, on the other hand, never 
failed to insist on the reduction of privileges. Of this state of 
feeling a natural result was the organization of the States 
General by orders instead of by chambers, which was fatal to 
all harmony and unity in deliberations. There could be no 
free play of parties, for class prejudices were too deeply rooted 
toadmit of it. How in such a state of affairs could a national 
assembly either lay down or maintain vigorously and consist- 
ently a course of policy? Nothing can be more disheartening 
to the advocate of free institutions than the record of the 
disgraceful strifes of the estates, that characterized the later 
meetings of the States General. The climax was reached in 
1614, when the whole session was a bedlam of disorder and 
passion. With such a state of feeling between the estates, one 
neutralized the efforts of the other, to the great gain of royalty. 
For with the nation’s representatives so divided among them- 
selves the Crown had little to fear. Thus both the pride of 
place and the distinctions of rank played into the hands of the 
monarchy. 

Fourth, the coalition of the elements of power in France 
from the beginning was such as to assure the ultimate victory 
of the Crown over all other authorities and jeopardize the 
existence of an assembly representing the nation. This may 
be well illustrated from the history of England. The English 
nobility, or at least a great part of them, early espoused the 
cause of the commons. Three results followed. First, by the 
coalition of the secular orders the clergy as a political body were 

VOL. IX. 56 
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forced to take a secondary position. They could not even hold 
the balance of power between the monarchy on the one hand 
and the other two orders combined. The effect of this was 
most salutary. It prevented the direct maintenance of papal 
interests in the Parliament, rendering impossible, or at any rate 
without influence, the division of royalty between devotion to 
England and devotion to the See. It also precluded that inti- 
mate relation between the Romish Church, with its temporal 
assumptions, and the State, which has been so detrimental to 
the political progress of the nations of Southern Europe. As 
between the king and the other two orders, the clergy could 
hardly fail to cast their lot with the latter, thus setting a united 
nation over against the power of the Crown. Again, the three 
estates once brought together in sympathy and united action, 
became more and more united as time passed on. Any ex 
ternal pressure or collision with the Crown only made the com- 
pact closer, the alliance more firm. Finally, without taking 
the clergy into account, the coalition of the nobility and the 
third estate made a counterpoise to the monarchy of so great 
weight and resisting force that the extinction of the power of 
either order was no longer possible. Centuries of action and 
reaction settled and defined rights and prerogatives. The 
nation stood united; the court recognized and respected its 
authority. The people resisted with single-hearted effort any 
encroachment of royalty ; the Crown learned by experience 
that its faith with them must be kept. From such conditions 
have been developed the firm guaranties of Anglo-Saxon lib 
erties; hence the fine balance of the English Constitution. 
Now if either of the secular orders had in the beginning 
sided with the monarchy, the clergy for a time would have had 
an undue political prominence, the Crown would have been 
able to gain a victory over the other secular order, and then 
gradually to undermine its ally, remaining absolute. This is 
precisely what happened in France. 

In France the towns had not, as in England, grown up largely 
under feudal protection. Many of them dated far back of the 
feudal régime and resisted to the bitter end the encroachments 
of the nobility, which hated and feared them. In this they 
were at one with the rising monarchy, which for its own pur 
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poses favored them, and with which they naturally entered 
into an alliance to crush the power of the turbulent nobility. 
Thus the nation was divided. As a result the clergy gained a 
large influence, and as it were held the balance of power, since 
they had the same authority as the secular orders ; there fol- 
lowed all the evils consequent upon a mixture of ecclesiastical 
and secular interests. The monarchy, supported by the third 
estate, was stronger than any possible coalition of the elements 
of national strength that could rise up against it. With the 
prestige of royalty to aid it, directed moreover by the ability 
of the legists and backed up by the financial resources of the 
towns, it gradually crushed out the opposing power of the no- 
bility. The clergy generally sided with the Crown. After 
the decline of the feudal nobility the third estate remained the 
only political factor that could ever become a counterpoise of 
the monarchy ; but of course either single handed or aided by 
the clergy it could offer no effectual opposition. Thus the 
monarchy became victorious over the nation, and no assembly 
of the nation’s representatives could ever bind or control it. 

As a fifth cause of the decline of the States General may be 
reckoned the antagonism between the judicial and the legis- 
lative bodies of the realm. The division of the functions of 
government into the legislative, the judicial and the executive 
goes back beyond the time of Aristotle; but the clear separa- 
tion of one from the other, the sharp designation of the sphere 
of each and the adjustment of their mutual relations, belongs 
to modern times. In any well-administered government there 
must be a sympathy and spirit of codperation between the law- 
making and the law-interpreting powers. While the former 
can only indirectly and slightly affect the latter, this by the 
character of its decisions may effectually neutralize the efforts 
of the powers. The bitter state of feeling existing between 
the States General and the Parliament of Paris was noticed in 
a former article. While the opposition of the latter to the 
ordinances that had their origin in the desires of the assembly 
seriously interfered with their execution, the evil by no means 
ended here. The hostile attitude of the two bodies of State 
towards each other discouraged the nation; but it made the 
king rejoice, for in the division of interests lay his own eleva- 
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tion to supreme authority. A combined effort of the States 
General and the Parliament, especially if aided by the Uni- 
versity of Paris, which was always ready to throw the weight 
of its influence on the side of the nation, might have won 
from royalty many a concession of real benefit to the nation, 
while with the high courts in sympathy with the measures pro- 
posed by the States General these would have been enforced 
and could not so easily have become a dead letter. That the 
crown did not discourage the conflict of authorities is shown 
by the fact that the repeated requests of the States General for 
an adjustment of their relations with the Parliament of Paris 
remained unnoticed. 

Sixth, upon the monarchy rests the responsibility of having 
done all in its power to render futile every attempt of the 
States General to achieve an independent authority, and of 
having made every effort to bring to naught the results of 
their work except in so far as these furthered, or at least did 
not hinder, its own designs. But here we should guard against 
unjust censure. Royalty has been too much taken to task for 
its undying opposition to popular institutions. Kings are but 
men; and human nature ought not to be judged by too high a 
standard. From the nature of the case a king looks upon him- 
self generally as better able to rule than his subjects. To 
expect, moreover, that the Crown would willingly share with 
others an authority gained by so many struggles, would have 
been absurd. Then, too, the kings were taught that their 
power was from on high. Surrounded always by flatterers and 
having a weight of traditions to sustain, it was but natural 
that they should seek to maintain the prestige of the throne 
and, if possible, to increase its power. 

That phrase of the evolutionists, “the survival of the fit 
test,” embodies a wide-reaching political principle. A stable 
government contains a counterpoise of authorities, among 
which there is always a tendency to reach out after the mastery. 
If one becomes in any way superior to the rest, from the 
nature of the case it is not slow to assert itself. Thus the 
French monarchy, gradually emerging above all other elements 
of national strength, naturally and with perfect propriety, ac 
cording to the canons of statesmanship and the political morality 
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of the times, sought to fortify itself on every side and to suffer 
no opposing power in the State to rise beside it. But while 
thus the monarchy may be freed from some of the sentimental 
censure that has been heaped upon it for its opposition to the 
States General, it is nevertheless still exposed to the gravest 
charges. The means employed by many of the kings of 
France to undermine the influence of the nation’s assembly 
were such as to brand them with eternal infamy. Never have 
rulers in their dealings with their subjects shown less good 
faith, or more grossly violated the first principles of justice and 
humanity. Frequent breaches of the most solemn obligations, 
the ignoring of direct promises, inexcusable evasion of the 
most manifest concessions, and unfeeling deception of those 
who appealed to the king’s good name, characterized the 
royal policy as a whole towards the representatives of the 
estates. It is often said that Louis XI. was the first to intro- 
duce into France the Machiavellian statecraft, which indeed 
was so effectively made use of by his successors; but subterfuge, 
evasion, and deception were from the first the tactics that the 
kings brought to bear against the States General. Upon them 
therefore rests a stain that cannot be removed, a responsibility 
in the failure of the States General that cannot be shaken off. 

Seventh, the States General as a body representing the peo- 
ple had no firm support in a general desire to assert and main- 
tain the people’s rights. During the whole period of the life 
of the States General there was in France no wide-spread pub- 
lie opinion in favor of popular liberties. The intelligence of 
the masses was not great enough to grasp fully the meaning of 
the word freedom. The first essential to the success of repre- 
sentative institutions lies in the individual consciousness of the 
possession of inalienable rights, and in the disposition of the 
individual to assert them. The States General had no point 
@appur, no social support, in individual resistance to the tend- 
encies, or even the encroachments, of the monarchy. Occa- 
sional efforts to withstand the power of the Crown were not 
lacking ; but they were spasmodic, and for the most part in- 
spired by class or party interests. This was especially true 
during the period of the religious wars. Protestants and 
Catholics, each questioned the authority of the other to rule, 
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and both practically accepted the principle that the king is the 
servant, not the divinely directed ruler, of the governed. The 
Catholic League embodied the most democratic principles of 
political organization known in France previous to 1789, 
The general tendency of Catholicism towards centralization 
here for a time was lost sight of in an impulse to emphasize 
the individual and make the will of the majority paramount. 
Yet it was not a gradual realization of the rights of man as 
man, but a blind hatred of Protestantism, that united the 
Catholics into a compact against the monarchy. Even then it 
was only the leaders that well understood the significance of 
the movement; the masses blindly followed. 

In the minds of the educated some of the truths of personal 
liberty and civil rights in later times found lodgment. Philip 
Pot in his earnest defence of the sovereignty of the people by 
no means stood alone. But these political reasonings and the 
new thoughts of freedom did not reach the masses, the rank 
and file of the nation. In the general diffusion of political 
intelligence and aspirations France was far behind her neigh- 
bor across the channel. It was not till the latter part of the 
eighteenth century that the fierce utterances of friends of free- 
dom, edged with satire and caricature, appealing directly to the 
sense of manhood, flew from hamlet to hamlet, from house 
to house, till the French awoke to a full sense of their rights. 
Then they realized for the first time that government is a 
thing “of the people and for the people.” Too late they found 
that once there had been in the nation’s hands a natural means 
by which it could have maintained its proper place in the gov- 
ernment, and could have made the Crown obedient to its will. 
Seeking to revive lost opportunities they demanded a meeting 
of the States General. But these through neglect had become so 
far a matter of the past that none could tell how the elections 
to them were conducted, or what their powers and functions 
were. When finally the deputies assembled, it is no wonder 
that, having a support in the nation that all former meetings 
had lacked, they broke loose from the trammels of centuries of 
oppression and took matters into their own hands. 

Eighth, the decline of the States General was doubtless 
hastened by certain defects in their organization and faulty 
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methods in their transaction of business. These were due 
partly to causes already noticed, and partly to the political in- 
experience and partizan animosities of the deputies. There 
are seven points of weakness worthy of special notice. 

1. The complications of the elective system, by removing 
the representative several degrees from his constituents, tended 
to check enthusiasm and to destroy interest among the people 
in the success of the assembly. These were derived from the 
elective processes of the municipalities, and originated in a 
feeling of suspicion, in a desire to guard against all danger of 
collusion. Suspicion is indeed a bad element on which to 
found an institution. A representative assembly to assure suc- 
cess must have its representatives as intimately connected with 
their constituents as possible, directly responsible to the people, 
not removed by several boards of electors. To the French 
provincial often the most tangible result of a meeting of the 
States General was an increase of taxation for the payment of 
deputies, of whom he knew little and for whom he cared less. 

2. The deputies who met in the States General were clad 
with special, or cireumscribed, powers. They were therefore 
more properly delegates than representatives. Each deputy 
before leaving his district received from his electors a state- 
ment of the subjects on which he could deliberate and render 
decision for them. These, as previously remarked, were de- 
termined by the letter of convocation, and beyond them he 
dared not go without renewed and enlarged powers. When 
unforeseen events brought before the States General for con- 
sideration matters not mentioned in the instructions to the dep- 
uties, these did not feel authorized to take action and were 
obliged to return home for further directions. Such a crisis 
came at the death of Francis I. when the delay proved of 
great hurt to the interests of the nation. On many occasions 
the success of the assembly was effectually blocked by the re- 
striction of powers. 

8. In the organization of the States General the practice of 
electing the presidents and the orators before the formal opening 
of the session was followed by most unfortunate results. Since 
debates and other exercises had not yet brought to the front 
the leading minds, often men were chosen for these important 
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positions who were in every respect unfitted to fill them 
There were several occasions when fruitful measures and salu- 
tary reforms were thwarted, principally because the presidents 
and orators of the estates failed in force of presentation, or 
were wrought upon by the bribery or coercion of the court. 

4, The system of voting by departments materially affected 
the harmony of action and hurt the infiuence of the States 
General. It gave room for the assertion of local jealousies 
and fostered the sectional at the expense of the national spirit. 
A more unwise plan of getting at the sentiment of the depu- 
ties could hardly have been adopted ; yet it was only a natural 
outgrowth of the state of the country. 

5. There was an excessive employment of committees, espe- 
cially by the third estate. In large bodies of men acting to- 
gether the use of committees is a necessity ; but the relation 
of the work of committees to that of the whole is, nevertheless, 
difficult of adjustment. In the States General the division 
into committees was often carried so far that it diminished the 
enthusiasm among the deputies as a whole, and thus weakened 
their influence. 

6. The States General failed to develop a system of parlia- 
mentary practice. The lack of it was a perpetual source of 
confusion in the meetings and hindered the transaction of busi- 
ness. Parliamentary law is a contrivance not merely to pro- 
tect the rights of minorities, but also to facilitate the conduet- 
ing of declarations and to enable the sentiment of an assembly 
to be formulated in the clearest and speediest way. The States 
General failed to develop any such code of rulings; and in 
1789, notwithstanding the utter confusion of the session, the 
deputies indignantly rejected a carefully digested manual of 
the usages of the English Parliament, which had been pre 
pared for them by one of their own number. 

7. The proceedings of the States General show a marked 
lack not merely of political experience but also of political 
intelligence and sagacity on the part of the deputies. Men 
trained in municipal affairs or having no experience whatever 
in politics often found themselves helpless in the presence of 
questions of national concern, It is difficult for us to form a 
conception of that state of society to which Rousseau’s “ Social 
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Contract,” with its assertion of the rights of man, “ came like 
a revelation from Heaven.” The deputies in political matters 
could not be far in advance of the people they represented. 

Finally, notwithstanding the trend of national tendencies 
and unavoidable defects in the organization and methods of 
the States General, they are in some degree themselves respon- 
sible for their failure. On more than one occasion short- 
sighted and narrow selfishness stood in the way of the nation’s 
good. They did not always act in accordance with the light they 
had. Their course was such as to remind one of the old 
Spartan jibe at the Athenians: “The Athenians know what is 
right but are unwilling to do it.” Fine rhetoric, firm and 
noble expositions of the principles involved, earnest statements 
of the right, gave way before an indisposition to act and were 
lostin inertia. Greater brillianey than practicability character- 
ized their eloquence, more boldness than persistency their 
action. Often valuable time was wasted in quibbling over 
matters of no significance, while the interests of the nation 
hung trembling in the balance. Moreover, the rhetorical 
vagueness of the most important propositions sometimes gave 
the king an opportunity to evade them ; the fault of bad literary 
style however was one common to the age. The resistance of 
the States General also was always passive, never aggressive. 
Many a crisis came up when a single energetic stroke might 
have influenced materially the course of their history. Such 
an opportunity was presented by the minority of Charles VIL., 
and again by that of Louis XIII, but internal strifes and hesi- 
tation gave the Crown the advantage. But in passing censure 
on this score it should not be forgotten that the deputies 
looked upon themselves as having only restricted powers, and 
were not sustained by an enlightened public sentiment. Had 
the nation that sent them up as its representatives been stirred 
with an earnest desire for the maintenance of its rights against 
the encroachments of the Crown, little doubt that they would 
have gained for the States General a permanent place in the 
State. Less excusable, however, was the yielding of the dep- 
uties on so many occasions to the seductive influences of brib- 
ery and corruption, the wiles of a crafty and unprincipled 
Court. 
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In the series of articles of which this is the last, attention 
has been called to some of the important facts connected with 
the States General of France and their failure as a national 
institution. In regard to the ideas of personal liberty and self- 
government French history presents an anomaly. The tend- 
encies of the national life were from the first toward repre- 
sentative institutions with a constitutional monarchy. But the 
natural course of development was interfered with, the rise of 
the States General as a counterpoise to the growing power of 
the Crown was checked, the monarchy little by little gained 
the advantage, and absolutism was the outcome. 

Yet the States General were not without salutary and endur- 
ing results. While they lasted they did much to keep the 
monarchy within the proper bounds of authority. Further 
than this, they had great influence in shaping the legislation of 
the country. Every department received from them sug- 
gestions of laws, the moral effect of which was often far- 
reaching. Notwithstanding the opposition of the Crown and 
the interference of the Parliament, traces of the influence of 
the States General are to be found in the laws of France even 
down to the Revolution. Finally, the States General created 
a tradition in favor of the nation’s rights, which formed the 
starting point of energetic action when in 1789 the people rose 
to a comprehension of their proper place. Then, in conse- 
quence of the earnest impulsiveness of the national character, 
there was a reaction from absolutism to license. To-day, set- 
tling down calmly to a mean between the two extremes, the 
French seem te be realizing in no small measure the blessing 
of a well-balanced constitution based upon the rights of the 
citizen. This is the proper outcome of the national tendencies, 
this is the result for which the nation has been made fit and 
ready by centuries of political experiences. May the French 
take warning as well as encouragement from their past, and 
meet with continued prosperity and success in the maintenance 
of stable free institutions! For, in the words of one of the 
greatest of living Frenchmen, “ Time and space are as nothing 
in the mysterious development of God’s designs towards men, 
and it is the privilege of mankind to get instruction and exam- 
ple from the far-off memories of their history.” 

Francis W. KELSEY. 
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ArticLte II]L.—THE FUTURE OF REFORM. 


THE unexpected discovery that the vast accumulation of 
power lodged with a civilized government may be worked as a 
private enterprise is like the discovery of a new oil-field or 
gold-bearing territory. There is a sudden rush of adventurers 
of all races and religions but of one mind about staking out 
their claims according to the frontier doctrine that the spoils 
belong to the victors. This preliminary period of tumultuous 
invasion lasts until the riches at the surface have been ex- 
hausted and the pioneer multitude melts away, a good many 
rather worse off than when they came, some with a modest 
provision for their old age, and the bonanza-kings with the 
great prizes to show what an amount of luck and ability is still 
left in the world. Then comes the period of the cool caleula- 
tors and patient waiters, the period of capital and organization 
and trained industry, which sink shafts or wells to the deeper 
deposits until these peter out or are pumped dry in turn, or 
perhaps until the rightful owner of the “ privilege” concludes 
to step in and work it for himself. We have now got well 
along into this second period of expert and orderly exploitation 
of the State, and since there are abundant signs that the State 
is nowhere near the verge of exhaustion, we are so much 
nearer the return of the rightful owner. The volume of 
mendicancy and adventure which poured into the unappro- 
priated territory has been dissipated in the usual way, gone 
heaven knows where, to farming or trading or banking or 
preaching or out of existence, and those who remain in the 
business have set up what the French call the “installation,” 
that is, the plant or apparatus of a regular industry. They 
now represent a common interest and constitute a homogene- 
ous and thoroughly organized class, which is as distinguishable 
as the doctors or the clergy, and grows in the same way, by 
the slow addition of students and apprentices who must be 
trained to a difficult profession before they can practice it. 
There is no longer any mystery about them or the power of 
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hiding away their operations in the confusions of barbaric con- 
quest. We know who they are and what they want and how 
they expect to get it. We know, too, that like any other close 
corporation they must stand or fall together, so that when the 
time comes they will have, in their own phrase, to “ get out of 
that,” bag and baggage and take their plant with them. This 
is a very great gain on the inorganic disorder of twenty years 
ago, and if anybody says that it is mere evolution and not the 
work of American reason and virtue, I reply that reason and 
virtue are evolution too, and that the unconscious forces which 
have brought about this happy advance will bring about the 
happier consummation. This is not itself reform, any more 
than a quartz-mill or the Standard Oil Pipe Line is philan- 
thropy and foreign missions, but it is the preparation and 
pledge of reform. 

There is another thing. This highly differentiated class is 
animated with a wondrous fellow-feeling, as any class created 
by a common overpowering interest must be. When one part 
of it cannot capture the whole prize in view it goes halves 
with the other in a fashion to put to shame all the churches in 
the land. It will “divvy up” any day and anywhere in order 
to conquer. Nowhere perhaps with so much fraternal effusion 
as in particular localities like the city of New York; but wher. 
ever it is necessary and there is enough to go round. Un 
luckily by a peculiarity of party government, the federal 
power of the United States, although vast enough to satisfy 
everybody, will not go round at all. It must be all one thing 
for the time being or all the other, all Democratic or all Re 
publican. It may however be first one thing and then the 
other, ad indefinituwm, and so the confraternity whose lineage, 
habits, sympathies, and ends are the same, whose natural policy 
is alliance against the outsiders, is divided in the middle by 
this indivisible object of contention, and condemned to all the 
horrors of fratricidal strife. Instead of a single machine and a 
single monopoly with a sure thing of it, there are two, one 
paramount in the Democratic party, one in the Republican; 
both “naturally selected” and distinguishable from the mass 
of the community}by the hall-mark of the machine, but each 
compelled to make on the other the war it would be glad to 
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make on its natural enemy and prey. Out of these unavoid- 
able collisions arises a great and salutary light. The particular 
machine which happens to be in opposition becomes, however 
reluctantly, the merciless and unanswerable critic of the one in 
power. It cannot possibly be blinded or thrown off the scent 
by any wiles of the administration, for it has the penetrating 
intelligence of its sympathies and experience. It knows ex- 
actly what the most deceptive move on the board means, 
because that is precisely the move which in the same cireum- 
stances it would have made itself. The public has thus the 
benefit of a luminous exposure which no simple-minded re- 
former—who naturally is not up to the game—could pretend 
to furnish ; and the political education of the community goes 
on apace, and in spite of itself, by a series of object-lessons 
carefully elucidated by masters of the art. 

This brings into view another factor of the situation. The 
time is now over forever when either machine could disguise 
its real purpose in office by pretending to be anything other 
than it is The Republican leaders got all the latitude they 
wanted in the name of the Union they had restored and the 
slave they had set free, and because they were supposed to be 
indispensable for the complete pacification of the country. As 
to the virtues of administration they made no inconvenient 
professions and were bound by no specific contracts whatever ; 
that was not a mission which had been forced upon them or 
which they had gone out of their way to assume. They could 
do what they pleased with the offices and the treasure under 
cover of imposing pretexts and without violating a single 
recorded obligation. But the Democratie leaders who have 
succeeded to their places have not succeeded to their privi- 
leges. They can’t take any liberties on the ground that they 
are indispensable for purposes which justify or condone them. 
Nobody wants to revive slavery or break up the Union, unless 
they want to do it themselves. These and all other the like 
public questions which have divided parties hitherto have now 
disappeared in decisive agreements of the people. The one 
thing which the Democrats are committed to is the one thing 
which the Republicans were not, the virtues of administration ; 
and they are irrevocably committed to that by the fact of hav- 
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ing beaten the Republicans. We cannot invite our neighbor 
to join us in “turning the rascals out” without pledging our. 
selves to turn out all rascality, and in particular our own. He 
who casts the stone says that he is without sin, or anyhow that 
he is going to be. He may not in the least mean it or mean to 
be bound by it, but the mere saying so creates a difficulty, 
He must expect lapidation in turn if taken afterwards in the 
act himself. So, to vary the allusion, the Democrats ar 
obliged to play their little game, if they play it, with the cards 
on the table which their lucky predecessors carried in their 
sleeves. Whatever scrap of the public trust they are caught 
carrying off for their own consumption must be taken openly, 
in the face of distinct pledges and without a rag of decent pre. 
tence to cover the obscenity of the transaction. 

This is not now the worst of their case. They have not 
only their recorded pledges to get out of their way but their 
own administration, which is forcing the pledges on the atten. 
tion of all men by valiant efforts to make them good. They 
may completely paralyze the honest intentions of Mr. Cleve 
land by practising on his inexperience or by carrying their 
measures over his veto; they may even dragoon him into sub 
mission and complicity. But what if they do? The only 
effect will be to light up the secret character of the machine 
with the lurid glare of a scandal that has no precedent in ow 
history. For there has never yet been a party kept alive 
among us without some fibre of sincerity in it and some frag- 
ment of political principle by which it was bound. But if the 
Democrats are not sincere in the matter of administrative re 
form they are false in everything. This is their cause or they 
have none, and if they have none they cannot endure. They 
must choose, and choose promptly, between Mr. Cleveland and 
the return of the Republicans. 

Will any better choice be open to the Republicans in the 
event of their return? They were put out two years ago in 
spite of their heroic traditions ; they cannot now go back agail 
on the strength of them. No amount of devotion to a prin¢- 
ple which everybody accepts can avail them any longer. They 
must conquer in a cause which somebody resists and with 
which they have been identified in some way, directly or in 
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directly, as the party of the opposition. Their ancient majority 
will drift back to them, as it drifted away, from discontent or 
listlessness provoked by the party in power; and coming back 
will commit them to the pledges the Democrats had given and 
violated, that is upon the very question of administrative re- 
form upon which they were uncommitted before. The 
dilemma of their adversaries will be upon them, only with a 
clearer definition and a more embarrassing accountability ; if 
not forced upon them by any growth of political conscience in 
the people, then by the unreasoning vicissitudes of a conflict 
which is entrapping them step by step into obligations they 
must discharge, or renounce with fatal effect. 

How long this series of alternating monopolies, each vic- 
torious in its turn in the name of good government and by 
virtue of the incompetence and faithlessness of its adver- 
sary, will be allowed to go on, we cannot of course say. It 
depends on the inattention or the indifference of the masses 
still attached in one way or another to the fortunes of the two 
parties ; that is to say, of the American people as a whole. In 
France the same sort of thing is chronic and apparently incur- 
able, unless some catastrophe sweeps off the impotent factions 
as it swept off the monarchy and the empire, and breaks up 
the abstention of the people by another revolution. In Turkey 
again not even a revoluticn would avail; there is no remedy 
but foreign conquest and the expulsion of the pashas. As we 
are hardly reduced to the extremity of Turkish impotence or 
Gallic unconcern, the interesting point is, that while the pro- 
cess lasts the real character of it is continually coming out in 
clearer and more convincing light. It has been easy hitherto 
to bewilder public opinion by letting in the side lights and dis- 
tracting passions of party strife. It is not even difficult to-day ; 
but it will be difficult to-morrow and impossible by and bye. 
As the exhausted controversies and all the confusing acces- 
sories of the conflict are cleared away, the real issue will be 
brought out in perfect definition and forced upon the people. 
This is manifestly the worst that can happen in the natural 
and probable course of events. Setting aside the possibility of 
convulsion from some unexpected quarter, some eruption of 
the anarchic forces which are busy at the foundations of older 
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communities but which we have never taken serious account of 
here, we have nothing more formidable before us than the suf. 
fering and shame indispensable to one of those great American 
agreements which have never failed, so far, to dispose of an in- 
tolerable situation. 

Now it is the intelligence or instinct of this approaching 
and inevitable solution, wanting entirely to the listless experi- 
ment of Grant and the ostentatious reform of Hayes, which 
gives significance to the attempt of the present administration, 
Mr. Curtis, who in many interesting particulars is the Stuart 
Mill of our recent politics, is apparently of the opinion that 
Mr. Cleveland may abandon his purpose in the conviction that 
the country needs the Democratic party and that the party can 
be held together only by surrender to the machine. It is of 
course possible ; as I have suggested Mr. Cleveland may fail in 
any one of a number of ways. But I should think it hardly 
likely that he would fail in this particular way. He must now 
be as well aware as even Mr. Curtis that there is a good deal 
in either party not contained in the machine or governed by it, 
and that the American people has a corporate existence and a 
political capacity beyond the limits of party action. The 
emergence of this new conception of a body politic which in- 
cludes all temporary associations for specific purposes but is 
itself other and greater than they, is, if not the most striking, 
the most considerable event in our history since the suppree 
sion of the rebellion. Mr. Cleveland must be blind indeed if 
he does not really understand, as he seems to, that he profits 
by the whole force of it. He has taken his appeal distinctly 
and consciously to the tribunal of last resort, and must know 
that nothing now is to be gained, for his country, or his party, 
or himself, by striking the appeal from the docket. It is evi 
dently easier and safer for him to go ahead, for whatever the 
immediate fate of his measures, they are the anticipation of 4 
sure event, and what is more, of an event sure to be hastened 
by the anticipation. His opponents in both parties know it if 
he does not. This is the explanation of their waning vigor and 
increased noisiness. They are simply making hay while the sun 
shines, and are naturally both exasperated and disheartened that 
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the Joshua of the occasion does not choose to make the sun 
stand still over Gibeon until they have got in their crop. 

But while it is true that the future is certain and that Mr. 
Cleveland may count upon it, and upon the fact that all men 
are coming to understand it, we must not forget the extreme 
originality and boldness of what he is attempting to do. This 
deliberate adoption of a policy which withstands the impor- 
tunities and the apparent exigencies of the present in the 
anticipation of final settlements, is, in its kind, new to the 
execntive power of the United States. More than one admin- 
istration has discounted the future and sometimes with a greater 
audacity, but always, I think, in some sudden emergency and 
in the way of a surprise, by committing the people in advance 
of all possibility of controversy to some irrevocable act. More- 
over the precedents, such as they are, are not altogether of an 
encouraging kind. The purchase of Louisiana and the annexa- 
tion of Texas were due to an initiative of the government 
which we now accept philosophically, and because we cannot 
help ourselves, as a reasonable trust in the manifest destiny of 
the nation. But the same initiative came to grief in the mat- 
ter of San Domingo, for the very good reason that manifest 
destiny depends very much on the conception the nation forms 
of it, and that the conception has changed. We have got, for 
the present at least, the frontiers we require, as we have the 
constituency and the institutions, and it will not do for any 
administration to risk adventure in these directions. On the 
whole our experience accords with our theory of the State, that 
the executive is only the instrument of the will of the people 
as already expressed in the law, and of that of the majority 
expressed in some proposal to modify the law. The right of 
innovation exists, but it belongs properly to the party which 
has obtained possession of the government in the regular man- 
ner for the purpose of innovation. It is not intended and it is 
not safe that the mere agent should assume the function of the 
principal, to inaugurate on his own motion a public policy 
which no party demands and upon which the people has not 
divided. It may be the daring of supreme intelligence and 
virtue, founded upon a sure provision of ultimate results, but 
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the effect of precipitating the issue out of its time must be to 
delay the decisive settlement by the people. The proclama. 
tion of Emancipation succeeded because it was well timed. It 
hastened the event because appropriate to the circumstances 
and backed by a sufficient public opinion. But it would have 
been brutum fulmen et vanum in 1861, and a revolution be- 
fore the war. Such is the mechanism and such the processes 
of representative and party government. There are certain 
purposes of the undivided people which have authoritative ex. 
pression in the constitution and laws of the State ; these it is 
the business of the executive to give effect to as they stand, 
There are certain other things still in dispute but maintained 
by the party as its distinctive doctrine ; these it is the business 
of the executive to recommend for legislation and to forward 
by all proper means. No other way is known to the theory by 
which the fund of constitutional agreements can be. retrenched, 
modified, or increased ; and for the individual who happens to 
be chief executive to substitute even his wisdom for the folly 
of the people or the party, is usurpation. 

Supposing then the Democratic professions in the matter of 
reform to be sheer hypocrisy, that the real intention is to use 
the State as the Republicans had done with the acquiescence of 
the people for twenty years, it may reasonably be asked what 
right Mr. Cleveland has, in his quality of Chief Executive, to 
be any wiser or purer than his party is. The answer brings 
out the peculiarity which distinguishes this issue from all 
others that have gone before it. The simple truth of course is 
that the thing ought never to have been made an issue at all. 
The question ought never to have been raised whether the col 
lective power of the people should be used for the benefit of 
the people, or of a particular portion of it. If as a matter of 
fact the Republicans have prostituted the offices and the trea 
ure of the State to partizan and personal service and if itis 
now the purpose of the Democrats to do the same, if this has 
become the standing policy of governing bodies and is sup 
ported by the parties behind them, all we can say is that thisis 
itself an initiative of the most presumptuous and unprincipled 
character. No consensus of public opinion can make it any- 
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thing else than an insolent innovation. The Executive who 
refuses to submit to it is not guilty of a reckless initiative of 
his own or, in the true political meaning of the word, of any 
initiative whatever. It is Mr. Cleveland’s duty, ex officio, not 
to be as good as his party or his generation, but to be abso- 
lutely good. That his administration should be perfectly vir- 
tuous is essential to the ends of administration and implied in 
the fact that he is chosen to administer. If he asks anybody’s 
permission to be faithful or is constrained by the example of 
the faithless, he disobeys his real mandate, which is of record 
in the elementary stipulations of his trust. No matter what 
net-work of party obligations has been thrown around him, 
that is what the Executive of the United States is there for, to 
fill the public offices and spend the public treasure and transact 
the public business exclusively for the benefit of the public. 
It is absurd to reproach him with presumption, to imagine that 
he is taking dangerous risks, because he abides by the constitu- 
tion under which he was chosen and the bare axioms of the 
place he holds. It happens by shameful accidents of the time 
and place to be a very original and daring thing to do, instead 
of being commonplace and a matter of course as it ought to 
be; but it is not innovation and adventure. 

In these considerations aguin is the sufficient excuse of the 
unusual course adopted by the Independents. They have been 
accused of an unprincipled readiness to support anybody, Re- 
publican or Democratic, who seemed likely to satisfy their 
particular demands; nor is it to be denied that in ordinary cir- 
cumstances their position would have been equivocal to the 
last degree. Were the two political parties divided, as they 
aiways have been hitherto, upon any question of real political 
import, no devotion to the cause they have at heart could just- 
ify the supreme indifference to party distinctions. We cannot 
innocently sacrifice one conviction to another ; it is our duty, 
sometimes a difficult one, to be on the right side of all con- 
temporary issues. The answer of the Independents is, that 
the parties are now indistinguishable in character and principle 
and that the only question before the country is the question 
of administrative reform. Then, the retort is, why do you 
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not shake off their dust from your feet and found a party of 
your own, as all reformers have done before you. Instead of 
passing froma one unprincipled host to the other according to 
the vicissitudes of the situation, why do you not show the 
courage of your convictions and appeal to the country to sus- 
tain them. The reason why is very obvious. It ought to be 
no more necessary to divide the people on a question of this 
sort than on the seventh commandment or the laws of gravity 
or the multiplication table. It is absurd that anybody in a civ- 
ilized community of our time should be called on to found a 
party for the purpose of binding parties to honest administra- 
tion of a common trust. Parties are founded upon the oppos- 
ing alternatives of some public question in controversy, to 
make good some doctrine which men are not yet agreed upon 
and may honestly withstand. But the conditions upon which 
the trust of public power is confided to the trustees are the 
same for all parties and have passed ont of the region of honest 
or even rational controversy long ago. That a community of 
fifty or sixty millions should be carried through the elaborate 
and costly processes of a political controversy for the purpose 
of ascertaining and settling them is a preposterous anachro- 
nism and a reproach upon our civilization. The party in 
power should be peremptorily recalled to them without further 
ceremony or the benefit of an appeal to the constituency. 
And if it refuses to obey it should be promptly replaced by 
the party in opposition. 

The Independents therefore were perfectly right in attempt- 
ing their reform within the precincts and by means of the 
Republican organization while it held the government; when 
the experiment failed they were perfectly right in helping the 
Democrats elect Mr. Cleveland. It is now their duty to sus 
tain him with all the resources at their command. If he fails 
to get the better of the factions around him, then very likely 
it will be their duty to bring back the Republicans. Only it 
must be observed that this sort of thing cannot go on forever. 
The time will arrive when by shifting the possession of public 
power from one party to the other the right kind of an admin- 
istration wil! have been secured, or the irreclaimable perversity 
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of both parties definitely ascertained. In the latter event the 
course of duty, and of necessity, will be perfectly clear. The 
appeal must be taken to the country bya party formed for that 
express purpose ; and the people must take the trouble to make 
up its mind whether the power which it furnishes for the 
safety and well-being of all shall be prostituted any longer to 
selfish uses or not; whether it intends to remain an honest 
democracy or to give itself up to corrupt and chaotic des- 
potism. 
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Article 1V.—SHAKSPERE’S JULIUS CAESAR. 


WHEN Shakspere wrote Henry JV. he was fully conscious 
of the excellence of his subject matter and the effective novelty 
of his method of treatment. Historical plays were common 
enough, and the indulgent public was satisfied with them; 
comedies were plentiful enough, and the simple public was 
delighted with them. Shakspere himself had already written 
both excellent comedy and excellent history. But no one had 
thought of combining the two. Indeed, it would have been 
a serious risk of reputation and common sense. Shakspere 
risked his reputation, asserted his common sense, and in 
mingling the comic and historic, he produced the most enter- 
taining of all dramatic productions. 

But probably Shakspere was not yet certain of his own 
power and wealth of resource. Apparently the subjects of 
his later works were not, as in Milton’s case, chosen at an early 
period of life. So he made the most of a sure thing by 
stretching out through two delightful plays, matter which 
might have been compressed into one. But while he was 
writing these plays he seems to have reached a turning point 
in his career. He learns a forcible lesson from experience. 
About this time his struggle for success results in supremacy, 
his worldly prosperity begins to look substantial and enduring, 
and he learns to realize the intellectual power which made 
him facile princeps. Henceforth his work is bolder and more 
ambitious. 

“Shakspere could not have written an epic,” said Words 
worth, “he would have died of plethora of thought.” The 
force of this is most apparent in his works produced after 
Henry IV. In those the plethora almost overmasters him, 
and he strives to overmaster it. There is a struggle to expres 
all that seems worth expression, and yet to keep within limits 
And with this there is the effort to reap the greatest and best 
part of a vast intellectual harvest, some of which must be left 
ungarnered ; as though Shakspere when thinking of the brief 
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lives of his contemporary dramatists, felt Keat’s “fears that he 
might cease to be ere yet his pen had gleaned his teeming 
brain.” 

Bearing in mind the double play of Henry JV. or the tril- 
ogy of Henry V., let us turn to Julius Caesar. When Shak- 
spere first approached this subject we think he intended to 
make at least two connected plays. But realizing how little 
the imagination needs the assistance of prolonged dialogue, if 
only salient actions are shown to it, or that he might hasten on 
to such subjects as awaited him in Macbeth, Lear, Othello, and 
the unwritten plays which have been witnessed only in the 
theatre of his brain, he rigidly condensed all his material into 
one play, yet not so rigidly but that part of his original plan is 
still apparent. 

The climax of the tragedy is reached in the first of the play 
with the death of Caesar, though I am not sure but there is a 
stronger climax in the infuriated passion of the multitude so 
abjectly passive in the opening scenes. In the last part, the 
climax is at the deaths of Brutus and Cassius. We have then 
three strong dramatic points in the play, and the strongest 
come first, a course exceptional in Shakspere. This chal- 
lenges investigation. It is not sufficient to say how weak 
would be the effect if the play terminated at either the first or 
second point. If Shakspere had chosen to terminate the 
drama at either point, he would have left no weak effect. 

But the three divisions of the play are marked still more 
conspicuously. With the assassination of Caesar there disap- 
pear from the play, Artemidorus, Casca, Cicero, Cinna the 
conspirator, Decius Brutus, Flavius, Ligarius, Marullus, Metel- 
lus Cimber, Popilius Lena, Publius, Trebonius, the Soothsayer, 
Calpurnia, and Portia,—all the characters thus far introduced 
except Antony, Brutus, Cassius, Lucius, and the citizens. At 
the second climax one new character, Cinna the poet, is intro- 
duced, but he and the whole body of citizens disappear from 
the play immediately. In the third part we have the vacant 
places filled with thirteen new characters, Cato, Claudius, 
Clitus, Dardanius, Lepidus, Lucilius, Messala, Octavius, Pin- 
darus, Strato, Titinius, Varro, and Volumnius, and the opposing 
armies, 
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The drama then is naturally divided into two parts at the 
end of Act III., or into three parts by another break at the 
beginning of the second scene of Act III. The disregard of 
the unities of time and place is to be noticed. The action of 
the third part begins after an interval of about eighteen months, 
and the scene is shifted from Rome to Macedonia. Yet of all 
Shakspere’s tragedies Julius Caesar is often pronounced the 
most perfect in composition. This is true and not true, 
Whether Shakspere at first intended to make two, or possibly 
three plays on the subject, one may reasonably question, 
Though the subject is deserving of full discussion as one of 
great interest, perhaps it is not of the greatest importance. 

A question of far deeper consequence concerns the division 
of the play into acts. JSwlius Caesar was first published in the 
Folio, brought out by the players, Heminge and Condell, in 
1623, seven years after Shakspere’s death, and probably about 
twenty-three years after the play was written. This Folio has 
been called “the most carelessly printed book in existence.” 
Only eighteen of the thirty-six plays in it are divided into acts 
and scenes. Twelve are divided into acts only, and six have 
no divisions whatever. Julius Caesar is divided into acts only, 
but we have no very good reason for believing that this division 
was made by Shakspere, although the presumption may favor 
that theory. The divisions may have been made by the editors, 
who may or may not have known where their fellow actor 
terminated the acts in his plays. / Shakspere probably had little 
thought that his plays would ever be published, and so made 
no revision of them for the reading public.) Had he done so 
many a commentator would have been deprived of his hard- 
won fame. Also it was for his interest as a partner in the 
theatre to withhold his plays from the public, that their pre 
sentation at the Globe might be all the more interesting and 
profitable. There is no earlier authority for the Folio division 
of any of the plays except in the case of Othello. The editors 
of the Folio were ignorant of the right division of both acts 
and scenes in so popular a play as Romeo and Juliet for 
instance ; and in several cases, as in Macbeth, the inaccuracy 
of their division has been proved beyond question. Obviously 
there was great carelessness. And in those days such divisions 
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were not so important as now. Whether the modern needs 
more stimulus to the imagination or not, he certainly has the 
right to demand that a play shall be presented as ideally as 
possible. And now that Shakspere receives more attention off 
the stage than on it, the question of the divisions is of the 
utmost importance. 

In the case of Julius Caesar there seems to be no dramatic 
or other reason for the present major division between Acts I. 
and II. There is no natural or dramatic break of importance 
until the end of Act II., Scene 2. But there is a strong reason 
for the inclusion of these first four scenes in one group. They 
form an act complete in itself, the effect of which is injured 
by the present partition. In this first act we are then shown 
the Roman people and their idol in the enjoyment of peace 
and prosperity. But jealousy and envy are there, and the con- 
spiracy begins. The restless energy of Cassius, the close 
dependence of incident on incident in winning Brutus to the 
conspiracy, all these are too closely connected to be put in 
separate acts. The interest in Cassius’ tirelessness, and the 
feeling of intense anxiety which is especially worked upon, is 
materially lessened by a full stop after Act I., Scene 3. There 
is no resting place reached until the end of the next scene, and 
most certainly the first act should terminate there. That was 
plainly Shakspere’s intention. Read these scenes over and you 
will see still other evidence for this arrangement. You will 
note the unity of the group and the minor climax at the end. 
When Brutus, “Caesar’s angel,” is won over and assumes the 
leadership of the conspiracy against his dearest friend with the 
closing words of the act, “ Follow me, then,” you will feel that 
one stage in the development has been passed. The act is of 
ordinary length, and the change from Brutus to Caesar is an 
important break. The minor conspiracy against Brutus has 
succeeded ; we now follow the major conspiracy against Caesar 
which begins here. For all that goes before has as much to do 
with the plot within the plot as with the main object. 

In the second act, beginning at Act IL, Scene 2, Caesar is 
slowly drawn into the toils by fate overpowering will. The 
long anxiety of that slow-passing night, wherein the fates 
debated the future of all history, is protracted until ene of the 
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most impressive introductions in all literature is complete. We 
have hurried glimpses of parts of the city where agonizing dread 
of the day’s issue is vividly imparted to us. In awful proces- 
sion the events lead slowly on to the death. A climax is 
reached, the effect of which is harshly marred by the present 
awkward division between Acts II. and III. With the climax 
the act should close at the end of Act III, Scene 1. If Shaks- 
pere ever intended to make of this portion a single play, on 
changing his plan the misplaced prominence of Caesar’s death 
needed “toning down ;” and we might guess that the purpose 
of the long gradation of over two hundred lines which follows, 
was to bring us more agreeably to the proper dramatic level. 

With the next scene new dramatic action begins, and the 
break is important. This long scene and the next short one 
have a marked unity when taken together. Except a few 
words from a servant, the only speakers in the first are Brutus 
and Antony and the leaders of the populace. The other scene 
has sometimes puzzled commentators. A new character, Cinna 
the poet, is introduced only to be torn to pieces by the infuri- 
ated citizens. Critics have said its purpose is simply to show 
the pitch of frenzy to which the citizens have been wrought by 
Antony’s rhetoric, and so it forms a fitting climax. But there 
seems to be a deeper intent. The debate between the two 
great factions immediately arising after the murder of Caesar, 
has been carried on before a grand jury of the entire Roman 
people. The actions at the capital and forum have spread 
their influence throughout the masses, and their reasonless 
murder of Cinna the poet, only because he bears the name of a 
minor conspirator, only for their hatred of a name, is Shak- 
spere’s grim travesty of the blind, senseless deed of Brutus and 
his followers, hacking the body of Caesar only for their hatred 
ofaname. They destroy the symbol, but the reality, the prin- 
ciple at the base of all, still lives. Caesar is killed, but no 
sooner is he dead than the state would raise another Caesar, ay, 
and go a step farther and make him king. As well kill Cinna 
the poet to destroy Cinna the conspirator. These two scenes 
should comprise one entire act. The further main divisions 
of the play are easily and naturally made, even Heminge and 
Condell did not mistake them. 
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To sum up, we divide the play as follows: The first act 
should terminate at the end of the first scene of the second 
act; the second act should terminate at the end of the first 
scene of the third act; the third act should terminate at the 
end of the third act of the common editions. The fourth and 
fifth acts should remain as they are. 

It is generally admitted that Julius Caesar bears strong 
evidences of abridgment. If Shakspere had originally intended 
to make two plays on the subject, a not very careful compression 
of the matter in hand into one would have made JSulius Caesar 
what it now is. Dramatists were continually called on to fur- 
nish a play at short notice. Nothing more natural than that 
Julius Caesar should have been one of those quickly prepared 
plays. Perhaps time would not allow the completion of two 
tragedies, or even of one in accordance with the original plan. 
Shakspere saw enough for one capital drama in what he had 
already completed of both. So he excluded here and added 
there, and finished the work, and the one play was more satis- 
factory than the two would have been. But the main divisions 
of such a work were not easy for another to mark, and proba- 
bly reasons of temporary convenience, at which we can only 


guess, had much to do with the arrangement. 
ERNEST WHITNEY. 





The Eucharistic Service. 


ArticLtE V.—THE EUCHARISTIC SERVICE. 


INTRODUCTORY to the discussion and illustration of the Ser- 
vice of the Eucharist, the reader will not regard as out of place 
a reference to my article in the Wew Englander for April 
of this year, on “ Possibilities of Worship in Non-liturgical 
Churches,” as well as that entitled “A Church Service,” in the 
Christian Union for April 1st, 1886. The attention which 
these articles, and particularly that in the Mew Englander, 
have received, the commendatory notices in public prints here 
and in England, as well as numerous private letters prove, if 
proof were needed, that the subject so brought to the notice 
of thoughtful men in the church had already engaged their 
minds and assumed a widespread interest. 

Outside the Roman Catholic and immediately related com- 
munions, the whole church may be fairly regarded as moved 
by a common impulse to consider afresh the subject of public 
worship. The outcome of this is pretty sure to be healthful, 
and will probably constitute some advance towards unity, 
though not, perhaps, in just the way some have anticipated. 
In the meantime there seems to be no better means of mutual 
helpfulness, as well as stimulus in a good work, than that of 
putting forward for trial, comparison or suggestion, examples 
of services which have been used with approval and spiritual 
profit by various non-liturgical churches ; these being the ones 
to which is committed the task of building on the foundation 
of a marked simplicity, more stately services, which differ 
from the already established liturgies, in that they are a devel- 
opment of the present time and may, presumably, more per- 
fectly represent present phases of religious feeling, while they 
meet present wants. 

The Service of the Holy Communion is naturally central in 
public worship, and there is a growing disposition among the 
free churches to give it a dominant position. A change in 
this direction is needed and will have the effect of bringing 
into closer relation to the life of the church that sacrament 
which possesses possibilities, as yet undeveloped, of testi- 
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fying to Christians and the world the central facts and truths 
of the gospel. But the place assigned to it by custom, and 
the tone of feeling encouraged in connection with it, have 
obscured the witnessing power of a rite calculated to draw out 
the most varied religious emotions, and to powerfully affect 
the lives of men. The celebration has been too exclusively 
pitched in a sad key. There has been comparatively little 
attempt to encourage and give expression to the larger range 
of thought and feeling vroperly answering to the death of 
Christ. 

The Eucharistic Service, here set forth, has grown out of a 
conviction of the inadequacy of the ordinary surroundings of 
the Lord’s Supper. It purposes to lift the ordinance out of the 
well nigh exclusive minor tone in which it has been enveloped, 
and stimulate those varied sentiments that belong to the 
crowning act of redemption. 

No proper celebration of the communion will fail to cherish, 
in due proportion, the tender and painful emotions which arise 
in sympathy with the sufferings of Jesus, and out of the 
knowlege of human guilt as revealed in his death. The cen- 
tral thought of the crucifixion is sacrifice for sin. There are 
also mysteries in the offering of the Son of God which clothe 
the communion with awe. On the other hand there is an ele- 
ment of joy in sacrifice. There is victory in the cross. Awe 
must not become terror. While a great variety of feelings in 
the minor key belong to the occasion, and are necessary ele- 
ments in its right observance, the communion is not a funeral 
feast. To so regard it, and observe it in exclusive sadness, 
is opposed to Christian ideas about death and especially the 
death of Jesus. The sufferings of the cross are over. We do 
not celebrate a dead Christ. We show forth the death of the 
Lord, but in such glorious associations with life and victory as 
ought to make sentiments of joy and triumph dominate the 
minor tones and lift the service into a true Eucharist ; an offer- 
ing of thankfulness, or a thank-offering, once of Jesus and ever 
of the communicant. The feast celebrates redemption through 
death ; a death triumphantly accomplished, long since passed, 
the gateway of paradise to the victim and to a world of 
believers. 
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It may be presumed that such a view of his approaching 
sacrifice inspired Jesus with that triumphant spirit in which he 
spoke of his going away from earth. This sense of victory 
may easily have filled the thanksgiving over the bread and the 
wine which were to become his body and blood, to be shared 
in all their depth of meaning by the disciples. It was not 
an assumption of cheerful demeanor in order to comfort the 
sorrowing company when he said, If ye loved me ye would 
rejoice. 

It would not be necessary to dwell upon such suggestions as 
these, were it not for the prevalent tone in which the Eucha- 
rist has come to be celebrated. Protestant Christendom has 
never in this observance been emancipated from a funereal 
gloom which probably grew upon the church through the 
ages of Romanistic superstition and terrorism. The realistic 
way of representing the Eucharist as actual body and blood, 
as if Christ were perpetually offered before the eyes of the 
believer, had, no doubt, the effect to convert a healthful awe 
into dread. Our Protestant church, while renouncing the 
dogma, has never restored to the observance the cheer and 
triumph which, we may be sure, would best express the inten- 
tion of the founder of our faith in appointing the sacrament. 

Relics of a more joyous celebration in the past may be dis 
cerned, not only in the term Eucharist, which has distinet 
reference to the thank-element in the service but in the em- 
phatie exhortations of the English Church to gratitude, and in 
such a hymn, for instance, as that of Venantius Fortunatus in 
the sixth century, where occurs : 

** Hail, Altar! hail, O Victim! Thee 
Decks now thy passion’s victory; 


Where life for sinners death endured, 
And life, by death, for man procured.” 


The restoration of such a celebration of the Eucharist were 
much to be wished. Preserving the emotions of penitence 
and sympathy, these ought to be held in conspicuous associa- 
tion with a victory wrought over sin through the spiritual 
sacrifice of Jesus, and over death, through the offering of his 
life. It is not to be believed that our Lord intended to insti- 
tute a perpetual rite of sadness. Such a rite would neither be 
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universally attractive nor profitable. When a Christian speaks 
of the communion season as having been robbed of the anti- 
cipatory joy with which he desired to look forward to it, and 
of the comfort which he desired to find in it, we must not 
assume that the effect ascribed to the gloom of the observance 
is peculiar to this one person. It would seem fitting also 
that this sacrament of the church should be celebrated under 
appointments of worship worthy of its character and position. 
There can, surely, be no sound reason for placing the Eucharist 
inconspicuously and subordinately between two more stately 
services, as though it were a thing apart, to be hurried through, 
after the day’s chief season of public worship is over, or 
as if it were a secret rite, to the exclusion of the non-communi- 
eating portion of the congregation, and even of the husbands, 
wives, and children of believers. So important a sacrament 
and testimony should be celebrated publicly. It should be the 
chief of all the services of the church. And, inasmuch as the 
occasion involves the widest, most varied religious exercise, 
the elements of the service should be, spiritually speaking, the 
choicest and richest, such as to glorify the event it commemo- 
rates, and powerfully, as tenderly, preach it to the onlooking 
world. 

Such thoughts as these have controlled the attempt to estab- 
lish the following order. The intention has been to make this 
the chief of all occasions of public worship and to envelope the 
holy rite with all that is best and of profoundest meaning in 
sacred music, in hymnology, scripture lessons, prayers, exhorta- 
tions, or whatever else belongs to the service of the sanctuary. 
The celebration takes place at the usual hour of morning ser- 
vice, on the Lord’s day. The regular congregation is present. 
No break in the order intimates that any one would be dis- 
posed to retire before the distribution of the elements. As a 
result of this, experience shows that non-communicants are in- 
terested to be present through the entire observance. They 
come and stay until the close. 

It is to be remarked that the objective point towards which 
all the features of the service move is different from that of 
the ordinary morning worship. There, it should be the ser- 
mon ; here, it is the distribution of the elements. The sermon 
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takes a subordinate place. It, as well as everything else, points 
to the Eucharist. It occurs therefore early in the order, ig 
very brief, occupying some fifteen minutes; and suggests 
rather than develops a thought calculated to heighten the 
sympathetic union of the congregation with the sacrificed 
Christ. After the discourse, the order proceeds with prayers, 
anthems, and hymns designed to bear the worshiper into “ the 
participation,” without interrupting the flow or lowering the 
intensity of feeling. 

For the purpose of bringing the believer to the immediate 
reception of the elements in fitting thankfulness, tenderness of 
devotion, and joy in redemption, it is found that the order 
naturally falls into three distinct parts. These may conven- 
iently be distinguished as the “Invocatory Service,” the 
“ Passion Service,” the “Service of the Eucharist.” 

The first of these is as in other morning services, except that 
its various selections receive their tone from the occasion and 
the particular phase of thought to be suggested by the sermon, 
The order for reception of members also finds a place at its 
close with a hymn of welcome. 

The Passion Service opens with the Communion Scriptures, 
the first lesson being suited to the underlying doctrinal thought 
of the day, and the second lesson always inciuding I. Cor. xi. 
23-82. The short sermon follows the reading, and from this 
point the order moves forward, seeking at each step to carry 
the hearts of the people deeper and deeper into sympathy 
with the passion of the Lord. This experience culminates in 
the Passion Anthem, and the Passion Hymn, by the congre 
gation. 

But the sharing of Christ’s sufferings is regarded as prepara 
tory to participation in his joy at completed redemption. It is 
necessary to see the sacrifice in order to realize the greatness 
of the victory and the salvation. Out of suffering is to rise 
the glory of the cross. The reception of the bread and wine 
is to be a true Eucharist. 

The next step after the Passion Service is the “ Invitation,” 
full of tenderness, of warning, and of encouragement to thanks 
giving. Here, in addition to other words, a portion of the 
Episcopal form is used. At the close of this bidding to the 
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feast, the choir changes its tone. The “ Eucharistic Anthem” 
is one of praise and victory, so is the Eucharistic Hymn. As 
the final act before the ‘ Benediction” the congregation takes 
up the Doxology. The prayers at the distribution are brief 
and are adapted from “ The Teaching.” 

The principles here set forth will be more perfectly illus- 
trated in the service, as held on the first Sunday in January 
of the current year. Those who may fear lest a celebration 
of this kind might absorb the thoughts of a congregation in 
externals, need perhaps to be assured that no observances of 
communion, within the writer’s knowledge, have been attended 
with such general and deep spiritual exercise and profit. The 
conviction is strengthened that the churches in separating the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper from its proper setting, in 
some richly appointed order, calculated to embody the senti- 
ments appropriate to the scene, have missed a means of spirit- 
ual power which ought speedily to be brought into use. 


EUCHARISTIC SERVICE. 
ORGAN VOLUNTARY. 


Invocatory Hymn. 
Light of life, seraphic fire ; Every mournful sinner cheer, 
Love divine, thyself impart : Scatter all our guilty gloom ; 
Every fainting soul inspire ; Father ! in thy grace appear, 
Enter every drooping heart : To thy human temples come. 
Come in this accepted hour, 
Bring thy heavenly kingdom in : 
Fill us with thy glorious power, 
Rooting out the seeds of sin. 


PASTORAL SALUTATION. 
The Lord bless thee and keep thee; the Lord make his face shine 
upon thee and be gracious unto thee ; the Lord lift up his countenance 
upon thee and give thee peace. 


PASTORAL CALL TO WORSHIP. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me, bless hie holy 
name. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits : 

Who forgiveth all thine iniquities ; who healeth all thy diseases ; 

Who redeemeth thy life from destruction ; who crowneth thee with 
loving kindness and tender mercies. 

Bless the Lord, ye his angels that excel in strength ; that do his com- 
mandments, hearkening unto the voice of his word. 

VOL. IX. 58 
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Bless ye the Lord, all ye his hosts; ye ministers of his that do his 


pleasure. 
Bless the Lord, all his works in all places of his dominion ; bless the 


Lord O my soul. 
CHOIR CALL TO WORSHIP. 
Antiphonal Chant. B. C. Blodgett. 
Psalm cxlix, 1, 2, 4. 
Praise ye the Lord. Sing unto the Lord a new song, and his praise 


in the congregation of saints. 
Let Israel rejoice in him that made him: let the children of Zion be 


joyful in their King. 
For the Lord taketh pleasure in his people; he will beautify the 
meek with salvation. 


HYMN OF RESPONSE BY CONGREGATION. 


The Lord, how wondrous are his| Not half so high his power hath 
ways! | spread 
How firm his truth! how large his | The starry heavens above our head, 
grace! | As his rich love exceeds our praise, 
He takes his mercy for his throne, | Exceeds the highest hopes we raise, 
And thence he makes his glories 
known. 
How slowly doth his wrath arise ! 
On swifter wings salvation flies : 
And if he lets his anger burn, 
How soon his frowns to pity turn. 


INVOCATORY PRAYER. 
Be thou exalted, O God, above the heavens ; and thy glory above all 


the earth. 

Let thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us ; according as we hope in thee. 

O Lord, let thy presence be manifested among us. Shine thou in our 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of thy glory, in the face of 


Jesus Christ. 
Let the words of our mouths, and the meditations of our hearts, be 


acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, our strength and our redeemer. 


THE LoRD’s PRAYER, 
In which the people audibly join. 


ORGAN RESPONSE ; 
The people devoutly standing with bowed heads until its close. 


RECEPTION OF MEMBERS. 
Hymn of Welcome. 


O God of Bethel by whose hand 
Thy people still are fed, etc. 
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COMMUNION SCRIPTURES. 
First Lesson. Isaiah i. 11 to 19. 


ORGAN OR CHOIR RESPONSE. 
Second Lesson. I. Cor. xi. 23 to 32. 


SERMON, 
Text, Psalm li. 17. The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: a 
broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise. 


PRAYER OF THANKSGIVING, CONFESSION AND SACRIFICE. 
Choir Response. 


Jesus thou art thesinner’s friend; Lord I am guilty, I am vile, 

As such I look to thee ; But thy salvation ’s free ; 
Now in the fullness of thy love, Then in thine all abounding grace, 

O Lord remember me. Dear Lord, remember me. 

MESSIANIC SCRIPTURE SELECTIONS. 
Psalm Ixxxviii. I. Peter ii. 19 to 25. 
PassION ANTHEM. RECITATIVE FROM THE MESSIAH. 
a, Thy rebuke hath broken his|b. Behold and see if there be any 
heart. sorrow like unto His sorrow. 


PassION HYMN BY CONGREGATION. 


Heart of stone! relent, relent, Wilt thou let him bleed in vain? 

Break, by Jesus’ cross subdued ; Still, to death thy Lord pursue ? 
See his body, mangled, rent, Open all his wounds again, 

Covered with a gore of blood ! And the shameful cross renew ? 
Sinful soul! what hast thou done? No, with all my sins I'll part, 
Crucified God’s only Son! Break! Oh! break, my bleeding 

heart ! 


INVITATION TO COMMUNION. 
Eucharistic Anthem. Gounod. 
O saving victim ! slain for us, 
The gates of heaven to us unfold 
Fierce foes are nigh, and wars assail, 
Grant succor, give us victory ! 
O saving victim ! slain for us. 


THANKSGIVING AT THE FRACTION, 

We give thanks to thee, O our Father! for the life and knowledge, 
which thou hast made known to us through Jesus Christ, thy Son. 
Grant unto us, O Lord, thy Spirit, that this bread may become the 
body of Christ to our souls. As this broken bread was once in the seed 
of the grain, scattered abroad, and being gathered together became one, 
80 let thy church as holy seed, be made one in thy Kingdom: through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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PARTICIPATION OF BREAD. 
Thanksgiving at the taking of the Cup. 

We will take the cup of salvation and call upon the name of the 
Lord. Give unto us, O Almighty Father! thy Holy Spirit, that this 
wine may become the blood of Christ to our souls. Comfort us with 
thy deliverance from all sin. Remember, Lord, thy Church, to deliver 
her from evil, and perfect her in thy love; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 

PARTICIPATION OF THE CUP. 
The Offertory, 
Consisting of Scripture passages with organ or choir responses, 


EUCHARISTIC HYMN BY THE CONGREGATION. 


Come let us lift our joyful eyes Now we may bow before his feet, 
Up to the courts above, And venture near the Lord ; 

And smile to see our Father there, No fiery cherub guards his seat, 
Upon a throne of love. No double flaming sword. 


The peaceful gates of heavenly bliss 
Are opened by the Son ; 

High let us raise our notes of praise, 
And reach the almighty throne. 
DoxoLoey. 

Praise God, from whom all blessings flow ! 


BENEDICTION. 


SILENT PRAYER. 
EDWARD HUNGERFORD, 
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Artictzxr VI.—THE THOMIST AND THE SCOTIST VIEW- 
POINT IN RELATION TO SATISFACTION. 


EvERY man is either a Thomist or a Scotist. From the 
fact that in all ages of the Church, Christian men have assumed 
the one or the other of these conceptions as fundamental— 
either the Pelagian, Greek (#), or Scotist basis of will, or the 
Augustinian, Latin, or Thomist basis of law—lI infer, as Dr. 
Edward Beecher intimates in his “Conflict of Ages,” that 
both conceptions are escaped by no one, and that these two 
ideas, the Thomist and the Scotist, are proper view-points for 
an introductory study of the satisfaction of Christ. 

Inasmuch as every question in theology leads back to the 
fundamental idea of God, the problem before us seems to be 
this: How shall we hold the truth in the Thomist conception 
of God as Law and also the truth in the Scotist conception of 
God as Personality or Will in their relation to satisfaction ? 
My answer and my thesis is this: Jesus Christ is the Law and 
His self-expression its satisfaction. Because that self-revela- 
tion is in the nature of things progressive, it will never be 
fully comprehended by finite minds. Still, it is the Light “ of 
all our seeing.” 

I hope to show that, except from the standpoint of the thesis, 
neither the old (Thomist) nor the new (Scotist) theology, 
neither orthodoxy nor heterodoxy—that is neither absolute 
satisfaction nor the so-called moral theory of atonement—is at 
all consistent with itself. I hope to show, for example, that 
the old theology of Calvin, as well as the new theology of 
Ritschl and Lotze, logically results in empiricism, skepticism, 
and the denial of our Lord’s divinity, when it fails to see the 
real nature of the Law revealed in Christ alone. And while 
the subjects of sin and atonement will be incidentally treated, 
the main purpose throughout will be to show that only by the 
adoption of the above definition of the Law can the Thomist 
theology become Pauline, and orthodoxy maintain itself as 
orthodox. It is only from the standpoint of the thesis that 
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either the new theology or the old can defend or preserve its 
truth or realize its own idea. 

1. The truth which Scotus sought to express. 

Scotus holds fast to the idea of the Absolute freedom of 
God. God is a Person—not a bundle of attributes. It is true 
the endeavor of Scotus to grasp an object of faith and worship 
above the old idea of law is not peculiar to himself and his 
followers. The conception of the relation of man to God as 
personal has never been wholly suppressed in any theory of 
the atonement, although it is often obscured. It is certainly 
recognized by the Thomists. Jonathan Edwards in his empha- 
sis of the moral unity of the race; Anselm, who taught that 
the law of God’s nature demands satisfaction according to the 
chivalric rather than the Roman law; Luther, Irenzeus, and 
Thomas himself, in their conception of the oneness of Christ 
with humanity, all seem to be struggling, from somewhat dif. 
ferent view-points, after the truth so clearly taught by the 
Apostle John, that God demands satisfaction as a Person—not 
as a mere attribute or impersonal law. 

Moreover, it is doubtless true that the attempt of Scotus to 
free his mind from the embarrassing thought of a supreme 
law in or above the essence of God led to a greater mental per- 
plexity in the adoption of a multitude of merely empirical 
laws. 

This tendency is manifest among the New Calvinists and 
the Arminians, who are really the spiritual descendants of 
Scotus, for they reject the absolute necessity of the satisfaction 
of justice. The same tendency is apparent among the advo- 
cates of the so-called governmental theory of New England, 
following Grotius, who reject the fictitious covenants of the 
federal theology, but nevertheless insert an artificial system of 
truths and laws between the soul and God. 

Still, on the whole, it is the merit of the party of Scotus 
that they tend to emphasize the fact that the ultimate relation 
of man to God is personal. This is of fundamental import 
ance. Any theory of satisfaction becomes entangled in need- 
less difficulties which is based on the idea of the satisfaction, 
not of the Personal God, but a mere law or impersonal attri- 
bute. 
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9, The truth in the Thomist view. 

There is and must be an immutable moral law—otherwise 
ethics is impossible. The personal relation is also ethical. The 
true covenant is of old time. It did not originate in Holland, 
much less in Scotland or Princeton. It is not a device 
which God merely desires to be considered good, but which 
has no ethical necessity. It is not a mere expedient, as Caia- 
phas seems to have understood it, nor in any other sense what- 
ever. Those theories seem most profound which recognize a 
satisfaction to the justice of God—such as those of the early 
fathers in general.* [It may be remarked that Anselm and 
Calvin are much more satisfactory than such writers as Scotus 
and Grotius, or Socinians and Arminians generally, since the 
former (Anselm and Calvin) hold fast to the necessity of the 
satisfaction of justice, and are thus at least formally correct, 
and they base the sovereignty of God, however inconsistently, 
not in caprice, but in reason.t The absolute necessity of the 
maintenance of law is the truth in the view-point of Thomas 
in relation to satisfaction. 

3. The truth sought by the Schoolmen—the rationality of 
satisfaction. 

I presume the error of scholasticism is not in the fact that it 
tried to show the rationality of faith, law, and satisfaction. 
Augustine, and especially Anselm, the founders of the scho- 
lastic method, were formally correct in their fundamental prin- 
ciple, and in the order of investigation, “ Hides guaerit intel- 
lectum.” They believed in the correspondence of faith and 
reason. They were really wrong, however, respecting the 
contents of faith, so far forth as they placed the articles of the 
creed in the room of Jesus Christ. But Scotus and Occam 
were wrong in a formal sense, or at any rate suicidal, when 
they denied the rationality of the creed, for scholasticism is 
rational or nothing at all.g¢ It is doubtless true that they 
paved the way for the first liberation of exegesis from dog- 

*Dorner, Syst. of Christian Doct., 4, 8 ff. 

+ Expressly denied by Allen, Con. of Rel. Thought, 302. But vide 
Prof. Fisher, Hist. of Ref., 202. 

t Dor., Sys. of Ch. Doct., i. 480. But Thomas seems to base atone- 


ment not on his own but the Scotist idea. Id., 4, 18. 
§ Prof. Fisher, Hist. of Ref., 70. 
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matics by the Arminians and the New Calvinists of the seven. 
teenth century. Having given up reason to a great extent, 
there was nothing left them but the Scriptures. But nothing 
is ever gained in the end by undervaluing reason. Their com. 
plicated systems of jural relations, covenant schemes, and end. 
less absurdities, might have been avoided if they had combined 
with faithful study of the Scriptures that firm attach to the 
rationality of the faith which was seldom despised by the older 
theologians. 

4, The truth of both the Thomist and the Scotist view- 
point combined in the idea of Christ as the Law. 

The Thomists hold fast to the necessity of law, the Scotists 
to the idea of freedom and personality. Christ, as the un 
changing Law of Righteousness, solves the antithesis of law 
and personality. If law is immutable, and an artificial system 
of truths and laws must not be inserted between the soul and 
God, evidently we mean by law, in the deepest sense, the ra 
tional nature of God Himself. Says Lotze, “The sum of the 
eternal truths is God’s mode of action.”* This is true in the 
sense that those truths are not abstractions—nothing above or 
outside of God. Only it must be maintained that God’s mode 
of action is always the same in that which is essential to His 
existence as a rational Being. It is enough for me to say for 
the present that God as a Person is immutable, at least in the 
ethical sense. It is, indeed, true that the personal relation is 
before the governmental—order is preceded by that which 
orders—if the term governmental is meant to apply, primarily 
to the enforcement of physical law, the Mosaic law, moral law 
imperfectly expressed, as in the pre-Christian era, or anything 
else than the normal expression of the moral reason of Christ, 
or the Holy Spirit of God. 

But the personal relation is also ethical. And there is no 
antithesis between law and personality. Says Lotze, “The 
soul itself can be defined only by the permanent modes of its 
action.” Professor Bowne finds in law that which is deepest 
in being itself. Says Dorner, “ God is Himself moral law and 
morally necessary Being.”+ It is not necessary for me to dis 


* Microcosmus, ii. 697. 
+ Dor., Syst. of Christian Doct., i. 488. Also Ib., 284. 
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euss at length the old question respecting the distinction be- 
tween the essence of God and His attributes.* I mean by 
“law” the rational nature or Spirit of God as known in 
Jesus Christ, in accordance with which His will—which I do 
not regard as separate from His reason—must act as a moral 
necessity. We shall avoid an “artificial system of truths and 
laws,” if we hold that truth is no abstraction, and assume that 
Christ is Himself, as spirit, the objective, eternal Truth, at 
least in the ethical sense.t 

I make no objection to the statement that the law, or that 
which is ethically necessary, is the Principle of Fatherhood in 
God.t We know God only in Christ. And I assume that the 
ethical is supreme or it is nothing. When I say that Christ is 
the principle of all creation,§$ I am thinking, after the manner 
of Paul, of the ethical significance of that statement. I con- 
ceive of Christ as known in the Christian consciousness and in 
the entire course of His life on earth ; Christ, revealed in the 
establishment of His spiritual kingdom—to: which all other 
kingdoms are subordinate—Christ the moral Ideal such as 
Seneca said we must have as a Pattern by which to shape our 
conduct ;| Christ, the Eternal Reality—the Real as well as the 
Ideal—of which I presume the intuitive principle of love in 
His own mind—for He knows Himself as the Truth—is always 
true, but is true of Him, and the principle in our minds has its 
ultimate reality in Him. It is Truth and no lie,** no fiction, 
phantom, or abstraction. 

With these few remarks on the subject, I assume that the 
supreme Law of the universe is Christ, to be conceived of as a 
moral Personality, including intellect, rational will, and rational 
sensibility. ‘ The ethical is the indestructible and real founda- 
tion of the world.” ++ 

5. Failure to recognize Christ as the Law has been the error 
both of the Thomists and of the Scotists. 

What an endless series of cycles and epicycles, what a maze 
of inconsistencies is found as soon as we go outside of the 


* Allen, Cont. of Rel. Thought, 282. + Jno. xiv. 6. 

t Dor., Syst. of Ch. Doct., i. 488. § Col. i. 15. 

| Beg. of Christianity, by Prof. Fisher, 174. | Dorner, i. 118. 
**T, Jno. ii. 27. ++ Dorner, i, 817. 
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simple and profound mystery of love revealed in Christ, for 
an explanation of ethical satisfaction! We find the doctrine 
that sin is qualitative held with the conception that atonement 
is quantitative ; distributive or absolute justice combined with 
literal substitution ; the alleged satisfaction of justice by impn- 
tation from Adam to his race, from the race to Christ, and 
from Christ back to the race again. What a “ civil war” of 
divine attributes! We find conceptions of relaxed justice, 
suspended justice, surplus of justice, or “ justice above justice”* 
in the days of Dr. Bushnell as well as in Plato.t 

A. The error of the Thomists and Scotists on the subject. 
The Thomists. 

The Thomists were formally right in demanding absolute 
satisfaction of the law. They failed to see the law in Him 
who is satisfied, not in retaliation, but in forgiveness. They 
fail to observe that the fundamental law of the universe is 
manifest in the incarnation, and should be employed itself as 
the standard of Christian ethics.t 

B. The Scotists. The Scotists seem to be formally wrong 
in their denial of the absolute necessity of the satisfaction of 
the law. Grotius says that the exercise of God’s justice is 
dependent on His will. Scotus says that the ground of merit 
is simply the divine acceptance. This seems to base morals on 
mere caprice. I say this seems to be the case, for Scotus else- 
where admits the unconditional necessity of the law of love§ 
The mind can hardly rest without the idea of some unchang- 
ing norm of morais. 

At any rate the Scotists are wrong in seeking the true good 
apart from law. Failing to recognize Christ, the True Good, 
as Law, they naturally seek a Saving Power above the law, a 
Sovereign Power, a Dispensing Power, whose will is superior 
to law, and whose exercise of justice or mercy is optional. 
They fail to see that Christ is the constituting principle of the 
universe,| and that, “Redemption is the true or normal 
theodicy.” 4 

* Vicarious Sacrifice, 431. 

+ Plato’s Repub., Davies and Vaughan’s transl., ii. 50. 

¢This misconception appears in two of the ablest articles in the New 
York Independent, April 8, 1886, by Drs. Hall and Hodge. 

§ Phil. Bas. of Theism, by Prof. Harris, 198. | Col. i. 15. 

4] I am sorry to disagree with Miller. Sin, i. 252. 
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C. Failure to recognize Christ as the Law leads to empiri- 
cism and agnosticism. 

When the Pauline Christians forgot the principle of Justifi- 
cation by Christ alone, they started, as the Protestant world 
maintains, the Roman Catholic system.* 

The medieval theologians overlooked the simplicity of justi- 
fication, sought to justify their own idea of righteousness out- 
side of CArist, after the manner of the Ebionites and Phari- 
sees, and thus became entangled in doctrines of penance, 
supererogation, purgatory, and all the alleged difficulties pertain- 
ing to the system of priesthood. So far forth they were really 
carrying out the atomistic notions of Scotus. The New Cal- 
vinists and Arminians of the seventeenth century, adopting 
the same philosophical basis as Scotus, overlooked the simplic- 
ity of atonement, sought a kind of righteousness outside of 
law—a justice or mercy above justice—and hence became en- 
tangled, the former in artificial covenants, the latter in govern- 
mental devices, thus opening the door for all sorts of legal fic- 
tions, and going even beyond the medieval theologians in the 
tendency to empiricism, carrying the denial of the necessity of 
law to the alleged power of God to suspend moral laws. They 
have reached the vanishing point at last in Mansel’s “ Moral 
Miracle.”’+ 

D. Failure to recognize Christ alone as the Law leads to de- 
pendence on the Church. It also leads to skepticism. 

We may as well go to Rome, at once, when the Protestant 
world denies, as the New Calvinists and Arminians implicitly 
do, that God’s will must act, as a moral necessity, in accord- 
ance with the law, everywhere and always, as revealed in the 
great atonement itself.t And we may as well go back to the 
fatalism of the Greeks + as to hold that the supreme law of 
righteousness is outside of Christ, that is, outside of the atone- 
ment itself. For unless the atonement is the normal expres- 
sion of the law, grace is impossible or magical. Extremes 
meet. Hither one of these errors, the one-sided Thomist or 
the one-sided Scotist, points outside of him who is the Good- 
in-itself, and thus opens the gate for essentially different kinds 


* Beg. of Christianity, by Prof. Fisher, 505. 
t Dorner, i. 480. t Dorner, i. 482. 
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of good, known only as God happens to will and reveal them 
to the Church, and thus the ethical foundation becomes atom. 
istic, Pelagian, or since it is based on mere power on the one 
hand, or necessity on the other, ultimately vanishes into Pan. 
theism. “The Thomist doctrine makes man dependent on the 
Church ; the Scotist doctrine leads to a grace that is merely 
magical.”* Jesus Christ (or the Trinity, if you prefer, for 
Christ reveals everything of an ethical nature possible to manf) 
revealed as Perfect Love, whom we know to be at once the 
ethically necessary and the free, the solution of all antinomies, 
the point of union for the old school and the new, is Himself 
the immutable, personal, eternal Law of Righteousness. In 
knowing Christ we know the law, not simply what is to be 
regarded as the law, and our faith is not based upon regarding 
Him as something which He is not, or upon ignorance of what 
He really is, much less upon the impossibility of knowing the 
law in itself. In other words our faith is not based upon skep- 
ticism.t 

5. Except from the standpoint of the thesis, the old or 
Thomist theology is inconsistent with itself. The error of the 
old theology, in placing the law outside of Christ, occasioned 
the denial of satisfaction, and thus gave rise to the moral the 
ory. It was largely this erroneous conception of the real 
nature of the law which paved the way for the modern transi- 
tion to merely subjective theories of atonement, for which the 
basis was laid, however, by Scotus in the Middle Ages. The 
medieval and Reformation theologians, like the ancient 
heathen world, were held fast in the fetters of Plato’s ques 
tion, “Is the good good because God wills it, or does He will it 
because it is good?” The Thomists held the latter alternative 
and seemed to deny personality and freedom. The Scotists 
held the former and seemed to deny the necessity of moral 
law.§ It seems strange to us that the Scotists should deny the 
ethical necessity of law, and thus logically subvert the very 
foundation of ethics. But we must remember that the world 
had not fully outgrown—neither has it yet outgrown it—the 

* Dorner, i. 431. + Cf. Dorner, i. 482. t Dorner, i. 480. 


§ Ritschl (Rechtf. u. Versdhn., 264) and Lotze say both distinctions are 
false ; Dorner that both must be held. 
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heathen conception (although that conception is always re- 
sisted more or less by the human heart,* that love is incompat- 
ible with righteousness, or that Christ, as we know Him, is in- 
compatible with God. But the Scotists as we have seen, 
emphasize the personal relation. They are, in this respect, 
represented by the modern Arminians. They reason as fol- 
lows: If, in accordance with the prevailing view, Christ is out- 
side of the law, there is no absolute necessity of satisfaction. 
The moval law may be suspended. This is true in theology if 
it is false in philosophy.t Hence follows the formidable, 
Socinian objection to atonement, absolutely unanswerable, of 
course, if we hold to the old conception of the law, “ Forgive- 
ness and satisfaction are incompatible.” But this leads to the 
moral theory. Says Dr. Shedd, “ The denial of the absolute 
necessity of a strict satisfaction to divine justice leads directly 
and logically to the moral theory.” 

7. Modern writers, such as Ritschl and Lotze, for example, 
cannot ignore both Thomas and Scotus. Any attempt to escape 
the positions of Thomas and Scotus both is fruitless. It is the 
tendency of the New School, and, I may say, the modern ten- 
dency (I do not refer to the so-called New Theology of Ando- 
ver, for example) in the laudable endeavor to avoid the un- 
christian idea of the law which prevailed among the school- 
men, and the merely formal idea of Kant, to profess an atti- 
tude of indifference, if not aversion towards both sides of 
Plato’s question. But they really adopt one side in professing 
as they do to derive the Law from the End or the Right from 
the Good. Lotze thinks Plato’s question irrelevant. He will 
not allow a distinction in the divine attributes.t Says Ritschl, 
“Both are false distinctions.” They have no content. A will 
without a definite aim towards a goal is not even thinkable.§ 
But either the Thomist or the Scotist side is taken sooner or 
later even by those who would abjure philosophy and ignore 
the whole question altogether. Ritschl and Lotze formally 

* Beg. of Christianity, by Prof. Fisher, 88. 

+t Prof. Fisher in Ref., 70. 

tHere he agrees with the old theologians—Anselm and Augustine, 
@. g. De Trinitate, 6, 7. 

§ Cf. Lotze, Mic., ii. 694. ‘No movement can occur without specific 
direction and velocity.” 
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reject both sides of Plato’s question,* and then certainly adopt 
one of them in their speculations. When Lotze says, “ As 
there is no color in general, but only red or green, so there is 
no ‘pleasure absolutely,’ but only specific kinds of pleasure,”+ 
he plainly rejects, as the context shows, the idea of the good 
in-itself, and adopts the atomistic, Pelagian idea of kinds of 
good essentially different—precisely the position of Scotus and 
Occam.t 

When Ritschl says, “Theft is not commanded because that 
would be in contradiction to the world-goal,” the context 
shows that he has in mind the kingdom of God as the Good. 
But what is the standard of the good? Asa matter of fact 
Ritschl makes it the Church, and so adopts one of the distine- 
tions, both of which he had expressly rejected. For in the 
adoption of an empirical norm he takes precisely the Scotist 
side of Plato’s famous question. 

Men deceive themselves when they hope to escape meta- 
physies by regarding personality merely as will instead of law. 
Rejecting law they have no common principle,| no clue to the 
labyrinth of thought, logically nothing but caprice, and of 
course their theology—for as long as men live they must the- 
ologize—will be Pelagian, atomistic, piecemeal. Accordingly 
we find as a historic fact that Scotus is the favorite theologian 
of the Jesuits. Indeed we may sum up the New Calvinistic, 
Arminian, Socinian, or “Moral” theories of satisfaction, or 
rather denials of the necessity of satisfaction, briefly in the 
single Jesuitical maxim, “‘ The end sanctifies the means.” But 
they do not escape metaphysics. The denial of a root princi- 
ple necessitates a multiplicity of rules, which of course become 
lifeless like branches severed from the vine. The very name 
of Scotus has become a synonym for endless abstractions and 
hair-splitting distinctions. 

* Recht. u. Versdhn., 260 u. s. w. and Phil. of Rel., 138. 

+ Pract. Phil., 19. Mic., ii, 694. 

¢ Cf. Mic., ii. 722: ‘* There is not set before the Divine Being a good in 
itself that takes the form of a command valid even for Him.” 

§ Recht. u. Versdhn., 264. 

|| Allen’s Cont. of Rel. Thought, 229. ‘‘It may still remain an enigma, 
by what common principle the various criticisms which he (Scotus) 
made upon the theology of Aquinas can be included in one consistent 
system of thought.” 
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Of course it is not for me to attack the philosophy of Lotze 
or of Berkeley. But in his ethical assumptions, referred to 
above, rejecting the rational basis of Des Cartes,* Lotze is 
really driven for an ethical basis to the sensational philosophy 
of Locke and David Hume. There may be “no color in gen- 
eral.” But permanence is essential to change. I do not sup- 
pose that every change in the flower from green to red is a new 
creation out of nothing. 

‘*Thy tree hath lost its blossoms, and the rind, 
Chopped by the axe looks rough and little worth 
But the sap lasts—”+ 

However that may be the scholastic question cannot be 
wholly escaped. An ethical basis must be adopted or rejected. 

8. The truth in the Thomist position essential to defend the 
truth in the (Scotist) “ Moral” Theory. 

The advocates of the moral theory will teach satisfaction 
when they clearly see that the Law is Christ. The New 
School is right in rejecting the heathen conception of law out- 
side of the Person of Christ. It is wrong so far forth as it 
fails to admit the conception of Christ Himself as the Zaw. 
We should be free from Rabbinic or Scholastic ideas of the 
law, but then we are under the immutable law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ. 

As the schoolmen committed intellectual suicide when they 
denied the rationality of the creed, so do the advocates of the 
moral theory as taught, in denying the necessity of a moral 
foundation or the absolute necessity of the satisfaction of the 
law. 

But the moral theory is precisely correct if made sufficiently 
moral, Its advocates have only to include the Thomist posi- 
tion, rightly conceived of, which they are still denying because 
the schoolmen did not set forth the law in its real nature. The 
modern Scotists need the help of Thomas. True, he will 
annihilate their theory, but he will preserve the ¢ruth in it. If 
Christ as revealed in the establishment of His kingdom, is the 
law, it goes without saying that the absolute satisfaction of the 
law is essential to the possibility of any forgiveness whatever. 

*Prof. Harris’s Phil. Basis of Theism, 82. But vide ib. 198, and 


Dorner, i. 429. 
+ Childe Harold’s Pilg. Canto iv. 98, 
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9. The Thomist theory is correct that the end of the universe 
is the maintenance of law. 

When the Scotists make their conception of the end suff. 
ciently worthy, they will doubtless conceive of the end as 
identical, in content, with the Law, and go over, in a body to 
the position formally held by Thomas. 

There is no more inspiring idea in the world, at the present 
time, than that which is evidently struggling for clear expres. 
sion among the New School divines—the end of the universe 
is Christ. This I do not deny. It is a fruitful thought, and, 
logically carried out, sweeps away at once all heathen concep. 
tions of satisfaction. But in our zeal to escape legality we 
must not welcome lawlessness. The end must be conceived of 
as having absolute worth in itself, nothing of merely transient 
importance. 

I agree with Ritschl, for example, that we should begin our 
investigations with experience, not with the intuitions of the 
mind. But “we have a wisdom.” Christ as the Real could 
have little importance to the soul unless He were the occasion 
of revealing the Ideal. “Consider how great this man was,” 
Though He was rich, yet for your sakes He became poor* 
If He were not just in Himself, apart from the universe, it is 
hard to see how He could ever become just.t If “a will with- 
out a definite aim toward a goal is not even thinkable,” a goal 
which is not in accord with immutable law is not even ethical, 
The death of Christ, for example, is, in this regard, of merely 
empirical value unless it is a revelation of the natural and 
morally necessary outcome of the Father’s love as it was in the 
beginning, and unless it gives rise to the intuitive knowledge 
of Christ in His real significance to the soul as one whose very 
nature is forgiving—slain from the foundation of the world. 

No proposed good is sufficiently good as the end of the un 
verse except the good-in-itself—the rational nature of God in 
Christ. The good is in Personality.t Hence the end of the 
universe must be the ethically necessary—that which is identé 
cal with the deepest law. So we may formally adopt the pos 
tion of the ola theologians, that, in the last analysis, the end of 
the universe is the maintenance of law. 


* TI, Cor. viii. 9. + Dorner, i. 289. t So Lotze. 
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The whole personality, regarded as simply choosing, and so 
the Scotist regards it, can make no ethical demand. Perhaps 
the Scotist doctrine, practically carried out, was the starting- 
point of original sin.* Says Dr. Fairchild,+ “ Sin means sim- 
ply, ‘I wished to do it Stat pro ratione voluntas.” But the 
whole personality, a unit not a triad, regarded as that which is 
rational and ethical—this is the source of the demand for satis- 
faction, and of all other ethical demands. 

According to Ritschl theology has only to do with the final, 
not with the efficient cause.t More to the purpose are the 
words of a heathen writer, we have to do, “ not merely with 
the end, but the ground of all being, efficient cause, force 
absolute.§ 

The end of the universe is the maintenance of that law, 
whose significance is revealed in the establishment of the king- 
dom of God on earth. “Of the great truths and laws the 
atonement of Christ is the highest and most perfect expres- 
sion.” The atonement is “the rule of charity.”% It should 
be employed, itself, as the measuring-rod of theories of ethics 
and systems of theology. 

10. But when the Thomists fail to admit that the end is 
Christ, they are driven to self-contradiction, and even to the 
party of Scotus itself. 

The Thomists were formally correct in holding that the end 
of the universe is the maintenance of law and in their firm 
adherence to the immutable stability of the end. Their error 
consisted solely in mistaking its real nature, and was owing 
largely to the condition of the age in which the founders of 
their system were educated. Believing in the reality and im- 
mutability of law, which the Seotists expressly denied, of 
course they rightly held fast to the idea that sin is a terrible 
reality. They did not see that Atoning Love is the very 
“Heart of Existence,” the secret and soul of the universe. 
They held fast to the facts as they understood them. They 
seemed to think that—since love and sin are both of them 


* Bacon holds the directly opposite view. Dor. i. 429. 

+ Moral Phil., 33. ¢ Dorner, iv. 64. 

§ Plato. Quoted in Allen’s Cont. of Rel. Thought, 232. 

| Dale, 82. "| Turretin. Quoted by Dale on the At., 8, 


VOL. IX. 59 
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realities—God, whose purpose cannot fail, decreed them s0 to 
be. Hence the world has a dual goal—the expression of just. 
ice and mercy in the salvation of some and perdition of other, 
This is distinctly brought out by Calvin. He does not recog. 
nize Christ Himself as the world-goal. The end is the mani. 
festation of mercy in accordance with the character of Christ 
and justice in accordance with some other standard. Hence 
followed, as a logical necessity, a “civil war” of attributes 
He conceived of a secret will ordaining one thing, and a re. 
vealed will commanding another thing. The action of God 
on earth would thus appear not only dramatic, but self-contra- 
dictory. This conception Calvin followed to the very borders 
of Manicheism, and then paused and exclaimed, “ ommne exit in 
mysterium.” 

Of course if the end is the perdition of some a limited 
atonement is unavoidable. This bases atonement on election, 
law on will, in short adopts the fundamental Scotist position, 
the one thing, in the whole range of theology, which the very 
genius of Calvinism means to expressly reject. 

Thus does the grandest system of theology ever formulated 
dig its own grave, though formally correct and proper, when it 
misses the important conception of Christ as the end of the 
universe. 

It was a merit of Jonathan Edwards to hold the Thomist 
philosophy, and at the same time to seek, at least, the ethical 
ends of the universe. That Christ is the world-goal is really 
implied, if not formulated, in the New England doctrine of a 
universal atonement. Christ gives at once the ethical quality 
and also the desired stability to the end. In short the concep 
tion of Christ as the end is precisely what was needed by the 
old system of Thomas. Without Him it is not made perfec’ 
Without Him, indeed, it never can be. 

11. When it adopts the conception that Christ is the Law 
the Thomist theology will become Pauline. In this sense Pail 
was a “ Thomist.” Paul was an original Calvinist, but nota 
modified one. He believed in the Eternal Covenant revealed 
in the land of Moriah,* rather than the covenant of Witsius 
revealed in Holland, which was very properly resisted at the 


* Gen. xxviii. 15-18, 
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time it was introduced as a most pernicious innovation. In 
the famous eighth chapter of Romans the treatment of elec- 
tion is merely incidental to the main subject, Justification by 
Faith—the Law of the Spirit of life in Jesus Christ. The 
context shows that Paul has no interest whatever in a meta- 
physical God.” He zs interested in the constancy of believers 
in the Christian life. 

It is the very point in the Pauline teleology, that, speaking, 
as he always does, from the standpoint of the religious con- 
sciousness, Christ is the end of the universe.* At least until 
the “fulness of the Gentiles be come,”+ God’s purpose is pro- 
gressive. And the fundamental idea which dominates the 
entire life of Paul, as a Christian, Justification by Christ alone, 
has no significance unless it means that Christ is the supreme 
law of the universe, and every purpose of God is forever 
subordinate to the law revealed in Him. All things ordained 
on earth and in heaven are “according to the eternal purpose 
which He purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.”{ In Him are 
all the promises. Being joint-heirs with Christ, we are heirs 
of God, and “heirs of all the ages.”§ Paul combines the 
Thomist idea of an eternal purpose with the ethical idea of a 


Christian God. 


12. Christ, as God’s inclusive purpose, is the justification of 
God in his treatment of evil. 

God’s treatment of men consists in the progressive revela- 
tion or satisfaction of His character or law in Jesus Christ. 

A. Let us see what the real purpose is. For the realization 
of that purpose is, of course, the atonement. 

Absolute predestination of individuals to salvation or to per- 
dition, regardless of law, cannot be dogmatically taught, for, 
as we have seen, all the purposes of God are subordinate to 
the law which has its sole reality in Jesus Christ, in His real 
relation to God and man. Thus the law itself is not static, but 
dynamic. It is progressively revealed forever. It was not 
fully realized in the incarnation. It goes, as Edwards prop- 
erly observes, right into the moral and spiritual elements in 
the obedience, sufferings, and death. The spirit or Law is not 


*Rom. xi. 36. + Rom. xi. 25. 
t Ephes. iii. 11. § Rom. viii. 11. 
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merely manifest, but realized in the rite. On the ground of 
the humiliation God is satisfied with the Head of Humanity, 
For that humiliation is not only the motive to repentance, but, 
at the same time, a satisfaction of the law which demands real- 
ization in actual, historic union with humanity. And, except 
on the Scotist theory that the action of God in Christ is dra- 
matic or capricious, the atonement is nothing but the self. 
expression of Zternal Love, at once the Law and Motive, 
awakening responsive love in man. Except on the Scotist 
theory, “the Atonement is a development of the Incarnation, 
Christianity is a development of the atonement,” and the Liv- 
ing Law and Purpose will not be manifested in the finite, or 
even fully realized until the end of the Eternal Ages. It is 
all “grace reigning through righteousness unto eternal life.” 
In the deepest sense, unless all is grace, nothing is grace. 

“T doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs.” 

B. The purpose must be realized in the finite through suffer- 
ing. 

I do not believe in the Scotist idea that holiness is a super- 
added gift. It is the normal expression of the divine image in 
man. But the free spirit of self-sacrificing love “has no full 
or perfect revelation,” in the finite, except through suffering, 
“ All true love is sacrificial.” Sacrifice is learned only by 
sacrifice. When Lotze denies that the eternal truths account 
for suffering in the world, He fails to admit the Thomist posi- 
tion, that we know the internal goodness of the good, that we 
know what manner of spirit we are of. “O, righteous Father 
the world hath not known Thee.” “QO, fools and slow of heart 
to believe” —the universe is perfect through suffering. 

‘*TIn vain, in vain do self-willed spirits strive 
Toclimb the lofty heights of purity : 
Self-limitation gives us power to rise, 
And iaw alone can give us liberty.” 

©. Christ the justification of God in His treatment of sin. 

The problem of sin is difficult. But man is not God. Man, 
alone, is a fragment. To die unto self in the spirit of the 
whole—why this is a god-like, Christ-like spirit. Few seem to 
attain it. And yet, unless we adopt the Scotist idea of kinds 
of good essentially different, to die unto self is the first princi- 
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ple of Christian ethies.* A hard saying, who can bear it? 
“Man must. God only can. Hence the God-Man.” 

It is not for me to explain the mystery of sin and caprice. 
That belongs to the party of Scotus. Heresy must take care 
of itself. It is enough for me to maintain, from the Thomist 
view, that we know the good-in-itself, and taking Christ as the 
source, centre, law, motive, and end of the universe, the world 
is potentially redeemed, and the ways of God with man are 
justified. + If love does permit sin, it always survives it. The 
blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth from all sin.t 

13. The truth in the modern view of atonement. The goal 
of the universe is love, not wrath. 

The new theologians begin with experience. They turn 
from metaphysics to the Bible and consciousness. They strive, 
at least, to avoid the fundamental error of scholasticism, which 
overlooks the dependence of philosophy upon facts. They 
turn from the creed to Christ and learn that God is love. 

This is well exemplified in Ritschl. True to the historic 
spirit of the Arminians, he would make the creed as brief as 
possible, and judge of the character of God and the world-goal 
by the actual record of His action in history.§ He is not care- 
ful to adjust the teachings of the Bible to prevailing systems 
of theology and metaphysics, and is therefore likely to be mis- 
understood.| Whatever we may think of his doctrinal views, 
Cremer, the German lexicographer, recognized as one of the 
best, has taken the position of Ritschl on almost every point. 
On strictly exegetical grounds, Prof. Ritschl has decided that 
the old theologians misinterpret the character of God as re- 
vealed both in the Old Testament and the New. He finds 
that the object of the atonement is not the satisfaction of wrath, 
but God is revealed solely and exclusively as Love. 

Wrath, in the Old Testament, has reference to the protection 
of Israel. Also in respect to the legal offerings he agrees with 
those numerous commentators who hold that 435, to protect, is 
an expression of love, and by no means the heathen idea of 
wrath. In the Psalms and Prophets, wrath and righteousness 
are sometimes even antithetic. ‘ Pour out thine indignation 


* Rom. viii. 9. +I. Jno. v. 10. tI. Jno. i. 2. 
§ Prof. Fisher, Ref., 475. | Dorner, iv. 60 et seqq. 
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upon them. . . . . Let them not come into thy 
righteousness.”* Wrath, in the New Testament, always has 
reference to the future. If the first chapter of Romans is ex. 
ceptional, Paul simply assumes what the Jews commonly be. 
lieved, without taking Christianity into consideration. He 
meets the Jews on their own ground. The prevailing idea is 
deliverance from wrath to come.t Since there is no such thing 
as a past or present wrath of God, of course the object of the 
atonement could not have been the adjustment of wrath to 
mercy. God is always merciful. The familiar language of the 
dramatist seems more profoundly true when it is known to be 
also the language of the Bible: 
‘‘ The quality of mercy is not strained ; 


It droppeth like the gentle rain from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath.” 


It is in keeping with Ritschl’s thought that the death of 
Christ is by nc means an expression of the wrath of God, 
which must be revealed before the act of forgiveness. He 
adopts the Socinian idea that Christ did not come to save those 
who were definitively lost. He did not come to forgive sin 
that was unforgivable. Looking on the rich young man, he 
loved him.t Christ’s death was an expression of love, not 
wrath. It was not, in itself, essential to forgiveness. Christ 
set forth, as snflicient, the simple announcement of His king- 
dom, at first, and actually forgave with no reference to His 
death whatever. “He assumes the most joyous, happy and un- 
suspicious relation to his fellow men. He proclaims a glad, 
free salvation on the simple ground of repentance and faith.” 
It was not until Matthew xi. 25-30, that He saw, as in John 
vi., that He must give them life from his own life. It was later 
still—at the time of the Transfiguration—when He saw that 
the way up to Jerusalem was the way to death. 

Nothing in the Lord’s Supper, at all, goes beyond the Old 
Testament idea of eternal grace expressed in the covenant 
offering. Death to his mind was not essential to forgiveness. 
Even when its shadows gather round Him, He prays that the 
cup may pass.§ 


* Psa. Lxix. 24-27. +Thess.i.10. {Mark x. 21. § Mark xiv. 36. 
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O,no! It is love, not wrath. God so loved the world. 
And Jesus, having loved His own, He loved them unto the 
end.* 

B. But Ritschl fails to admit that the end of creation is the 
maintenance of law. 

{ do not complain that Ritschl exalts the love of God too 
much, but too little. The atonement was not in any vindictive 
sense, a satisfaction of the wrath of God. God is Love. We 
may even say with Campbell, “The deepest wrath in the 
Father’s heart is the unsatisfied yearning for the prodigal’s re- 
turn.”’+ But that yearning amounts to nothing, in ethics, un- 
less its expression is an ethical necessity. And the expression 
of love unreturned, at least wherever it is understood, is always 
retributive punishment, and anything else it never can be.t 
Nothing but love expressed could ever occasion remorse. And 
love’s disapproval occasioning remorse is the very core of 
penalty. Because the death of Christ was the supreme ex- 
pression of love, it is the world’s deepest condemnation, It is 
true that He reigns from the throne of the cross, but it is also 
true that He reigns. The end of all God’s action, whether in 
creation, punishment or atonement is, in the last resort, the 
maintenance of law. 

14. The philosophical reason why the Scotists deny the 
moral necessity of the satisfaction of the law. 

We have seen that the Scotists sometimes admit the uncon- 
ditional necessity of the law of love.§ Says Ritschl, “The 
ground of forgiveness is the Truth and Righteousness of 
God.”| But the Scotists are involved in the great modern re- 
action against the error of the schoolmen in rejecting the de- 
pendence of philosophy upon empirical science. And the 
Scotists have gone to the extreme in the opposite direction of 
neglecting the dependence of empirical science on philosophy. 
In the Scotist tendency to confine attention to experience 
alone, I would find a cause of the modern neglect of the 
Thomist idea of the universality and supremacy of rational 

*Jno. xiii. 1. But vide Dale on At. Also Rom. vii. 3, and II. Cor. 
v. 14, ete. 
t Nature of Atonement, London : McMillan & Co. 


t But. cf. Dorn., i. 301. § Phil. Basis of Theism, 189. 
| Rechtf., 365. 
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law. From this it is but a step to the denial of our Lord’s 
divinity. 

The scholastic error of seeking a world-goal outside of 
Christ leads to the Ebionitie denial of his divinity. The 
modern error of denying the universality of law leads to the 
Socinian rejection of His divine nature.* 

The Thomist school is, as we have seen, formally correct in 
holding to the universality of law. We need only add that law 
is seen in Christ. Two types of mind are manifest, throughout 
the history of the Christian church, equally logical and devout 
it may be. Both have the same religious consciousness. Both 
are able to say of Christ nothing that affects humanity is 
foreign to Him.t He is the Son of Man. “Through Him 
and unto Him are all things.” Only one type of mind, the 
Thomist or Augustinian, seems able to draw the Pauline con- 
clusion, “ He is before all things, and in Him all things /old 
together.” t 

16. The Thomist idea of the universality and moral neces- 
sity of law combined with the scriptural idea that it is revealed 
in Jesus Christ seems to me to be the true view-point for the 
study of satisfaction. 

Iam not trying to show the relation of the principles of 
mechanics to the good. I simply maintain that, in the deepest 
ethical sense, even from this “dim spot,” “the vanishing point 
of the universe,” from the position of Christ as the Law we 
have a commanding view. In Him we know all things, and 
need not that any man should teach us.| “ All things that I 
have heard of my Father I have made known unto you.” 
Here we stand on the topmost summit, however limited our 
finite vision. Truth and modesty should prevent us from 
pushing our investigations down into history, nature, and sys 
tems of theology beyond the limits warranted by actual in- 
vestigation. The coining of facts is no part of our legitimate 
business. But to hold that He is primary, ultimate, and 
supreme in the universe, as the spiritual and ethical reality, 
Law and Good, seems to me to be the minimum requirement 
of our Lord from all who would be his disciples. 


* Scotus was an adoptionist. + Beg. of Chris. 73. t Col. i. 17. 
§ Lotze, Mic. ii. 724. | I. John, ii. 20. 
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If it is true that Christ is “the image of the invisible God, 
the principle of all creation”; if it is true that “in Him were 
all things created, in the heavens and upon the earth, things 
visible and things invisible, whether thrones or dominions, or 
principalities or powers”; if it is true that “all things have 
been created through Him and unto Him” (as the redo¢ of the 
universe), and “ He is before all things, and in Him all things 
hold together”; if in Him the universe finds its principle, its 
source, its centre and its end; in Him alone it must find its 
justification and satisfaction. 

We know God only in Christ. 

“That God, which ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


C. DEV. GREELEY 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Joun A. Porrer’s “ Crry or Wasurneron.” *—In this pam- 
phlet Mr. Porter has given a very interesting account of the 
circumstances attending the location of the seat of govern- 
ment of the United States at Washington. The controver. 
sies on the question were so great that Fisher Ames declared that 
they might split the Union. One great objection to a location on 
the Potomac was the difficulty of reaching it. The site was de 
scribed as a howling, malarious wilderness, and the roads leading 
in that direction were in an extremely bad condition. At this day 
we can hardly appreciate the feelings which were aroused on this 
subject. Mr. Porter attributes the choice of the present site to a 
log-rolling bargain between Jefferson and Hamilton, and says the 
vote in Congress which established the location was practically 
the Solid South vs. the New England and the Middle States. 

Washington struggled on, as is well known, without much claim 
to be a city until the war of the rebellion, when it began to in- 
crease largely in population and wealth. 

Its growth has been very rapid since that time, and Hon, 
George Bancroft has expressed the opinion that its population 
will equal 500,000 before the close of this century. 

The history of the “Ring” which improved the streets of 
Washington, and supplied it with gas and water and pavements, 
and saddled it with a large debt, is given very fully. 

Governor Sheppard, who was so generally blamed at the time 
for his reckless expenditure of money, Mr. Porter thinks was 4 
‘master mind,” “a born leader of men,” who was needed at that 
time to develop a system of improvements which should equal the 
requirements of the future. “Is it strange,” he says, “ that being 
carried away by the success of the first outlays, in drawing both 
capital and population to the city, and also stimulating the home 
market, he thought the reforms could not be ¢oo continuous or too 
comprehensive ?” 

In illustration of the inaccessibility of the city of Washington 


* Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science. HERBERT 
B. Apas, Editor. Third Series. The City of Washington; Its Origin and 
Administration; by JoHN ADDISON PorTER. Baltimore. 1885. 
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for several years after the government was established there, we 
append a letter never before published, which was written in 1807 
by Mr. George Hoadly (father of the recent Governor of the 
State of Ohio), to Professor James L. Kingsley, in New Haven. 
Mr. Hoadly was the first person who went to Washington ex- 
pressly to report the proceedings of Congress and such public 
news as might be interesting to the readers of the paper for which 
he was employed. This paper was the “ National Gazette” of 
Philadelphia, of which Mr. Robert Walsh was the editor and 
proprietor. 

Mr. Hoadly had been but three or four years out of Yale Col- 
lege when he was thus employed. 


Puriapetpuis, March 22d, A. D. 1807. 

Dear Sir :—I have been in this a fortnight and how soon I 
shall leave it, time only can determine. I had expected when I 
arrived here to have been in New Havenere this, but as the roads 
are so tremendously bad I am in no haste to proceed on my jour- 
ney. I intended to have returned to this city by way of Lancas- 
ter and thus have seen the Pennsylvania legislature who are now 
in session. But on enquiry I found a stage run from Washington 
to Lancaster only once a week, and the seats were pre-engaged so 
that I should have been compelled to wait a fortnight in the most 
dreary and miserable place in the U. S., that is, in our splendid 
metropolis of 4 miles square. I therefore resolved to come on to 
Baltimore and thence proceed to Lancaster. But by the time I 
had reached Baltimore, I had a surfeit of land travelling and be- 
sides Ifouna no line of stages which proceeded direct for Lancas- 
ter. 

As I have nothing else to communicate and as I feel at this 
moment a propensity to scribbling, I will trouble you with a 
narrative of our travels and voyages from Washington to Phila- 
delphia. It will serve at least to give you some idea of the 
honors and pleasures incident to a seat in Congress. 

We left Washington on Thursday the 5th inst. As our stage 
was expected to call for us at 6 o’clock in the morning, such being 
the stipulation with the contractor, we were roused up at half 
past 5. This was our first calamity and ominous of all our future 
sufferings. Recollect that we usually take breakfast after 9 and 
there is little inducement to rise before. To men who have for three 
months indulged till 8 or 9, it is no trifling affair to be called up at 
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half past 5. We rose and were ready to proceed before 6, but 
no stage appeared. We waited, and waited, and waited, till we 
were tired of waiting—still no stage appeared—we concluded it 
had gone and left us. At last—at 8 o’elock, she hove in sight, 
We were then detained another half hour by Gen’l Smith who 
had a mammoth trunk that he insisted on being put behind. It was 
large enough to contain all the camp equippage of one of our 
American armies and serve its owner in a variety of ways. It 
contained his wardrobe and library, and tonsorizing tools. The 
trunk was put on behind but it could not be lashed. After a 
variety of talk, the driver, who seemed to understand his business 
very well, pronounced it impossible to carry the trunk which was 
then very properly taken into the house again. 

A little before 9 we were all seated in the stage and began our 
journey. The morning was cold and rainy and the ground 
covered with snow. We jogged on slowly about 3 miles when 
our driver ordered us out, for a little beyond was a long stretch 
of miry ground over which we could not be drawn. It snowed 
and rained and hailed altogether. Thence to Bladensburg, about 
4 miles, I and another passenger walked the whole distance before 
we were overtaken. Some of the other passengers walked about 
half the distance. Sometime after 11 o’clock we came to Koss’ 
tavern. Here we obtained breakfast and found ourselves pos- 
sessed of a decent appetite. Our company consisted of Gen'l 
Smith, Gen’l Peleg Wadsworth, of Portland, Maine, Col. Dana, 
Judge Tenney, of N. H. and his lady, Rev’d Parson Taggart and 
plain Mr. Pitkin, who I believe has no title. [All these gentle- 
men were members of Congress. | 

After breakfast we jogged on again at the rate of about 3 miles 
an hour, the horses walking most of the way. About 22 miles 
from Washington we discharged two of the passengers, Tenney 
and wife, at Mr. Thomas’, ex-congressman, very much to the relief 
of ourload. We proceeded snail-like and a little after sundown we 
arrived at Spurriers’, a noted tavern about 13 miles from Balti- 
more. Here we found Cols. Moseley and Talmage had before 
arrived and also Mr. Quincy and family. Cols. Moseley and Tal- 
mage had engaged and paid for seats in our carriage, but after- 
wards taking a fancy to come on in stile, they sold out their 
tights and engaged a hackney coach at an exorbitant expense. 
They and Mr. Quincy had set out the day before us after dinner 
and proceeded 10 miles. They were able the next day to go only 
about 20 miles to Spurrier’s where we overtook them. The last 
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half mile required a half hour to be performed in, their horses 
stalling every other rod, while Quincy, standing in Spurrier’s door 
was greeting them with friendly huzzas. 

We took dinner about 7 o’clock and went to bed to dream of 
the comforts of our ride. We were roused the next morning 
about 5 o’clock and embarked again for Baltimore where we had 
expected to arrive the preceding day. Here Col. Talmage and 
Moseley joined us as there seemed little likelihood of their getting 
on to Baltimore in their own carriage. Our company was very im- 
patient to get forward in season. The Philadelphia packet sailed 
that morning at 9 o’clock and as there was no packet to sail on 
Saturday, they must, unless they arrived in season, be detained at 
Baltimore two days. The roads from Baltimore to Philadelphia 
were so bad that nobody thought of coming by land. 

We started before daybreak. As the ground was frozen and 
the roads not so bad as those of yesterday we came pretty brisk. 
We talked of being in Phil. at breakfast on Sunday. In the midst 
of these anticipations the stage sudderly stopped, we were 
ordered out; it appeared that the fudchin or fudgil or some such 
thing I know not the orthog. or pronun. was broken. It is one 
of those pieces which connect the neap with the axletree. We 
were assured there could be no more riding; it was uncertain 
whether our baggage could be carried in the stage. We had pro- 
ceeded 24 miles from Spurrier’s which was the nearest house. It 
was a little before daybreak. Quere, what was to be done? dubita- 
tur. Our driver assured us that we should meet a stage coming 
out of Baltimore and as nobody was then going south or west, it 
would be empty and he could take that and convey us forward. 
Under the expectation of meeting a stage we determined to go 
on. Our baggage followed slowly behind. A little after sunrise 
we came to Elkridge landing, a small village near the road and 
about 8 miles from Baltimore. Genl’s Smith and Wadsworth 
went on, and we never saw or heard of them again. The rest of the 
company stopped and obtained breakfast. We sent the stage on 
with our baggage and we were to wait till a stage should be sent 
out after us from Baltimore. Having warmed ourselves, break- 
fasted, and examined the curiosities of the place, the principal one 
of which was a tobacco inspection house, we set forward again 
at 94 o’clock towards Baltimore, proceeding very leisurely, and 
stopping to gaze at everything on the road. An act of beneficence 
ought not to be omitted. We came across a heifer lying in a 
gully in the road, flat on her back and nearly in her last stages of 
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mortal existence. After some delay and with much ado we finally 
righted the poor animal. Every man, woman and child that we 
saw we hailed and enquired concerning our stage. At last we 
ascertained the fact that there was not a single stage in Balti- 
more unbroken, so that we must trudge the rest of our way on 
foot. From Spurrier’s to Baltimore there are not 3 houses except 
those in the miserable hamlet of Elkridge and most of the country 
is covered with woods. The sun melted the snow and the ground 
being soft admitted the feet 2, 3, and 4 inches into the mud. It 
continued to grow worse as we advanced. However about 10 
o’clock we arrived at Baltimore. 

Though such a journey at any other time would have unhinged 
us for a month we bore it very well and were in good spirits, 
After dinner I walked 5 or 6 miles in exploring the various 
parts of that extensive city with one of our company for a pilot, 
and three of us in the evening rode out into the country whence 
we returned about 10 o’clock. 

I learned that there was a debating society which met every 
Saturday evening and which was open to the oz zoAAoi for a 
ninepenny piece. The question was quaintly expressed, 
* Whether has the conduct of Gen’! Wilkinson or Aaron Burr 
as stated been most dangerous to civil liberty?” We attended 
the meeting, which was large. Two orators only spoke, but 
both very well. The defence of W. was very insidious and as 
both speakers were federal lawyers it was probably preconcerted 
how to manage the debate. The question was often put, but 
there was so much tumult that they adjourned without know- 
ing which side had the victory. Mr. Dana was very solicitous to 
speak and I had some expectations that he would, but pru- 
dence overcame his zeal. 

Sunday morning 9 o’clock we embarked in the packet bound for 
Old Court House Point, on Elk river, Cecil county, Md., 65 miles 
from Baltimore. It rained most of the day sothat our company, 
22 in number, were confined to the cabin. We had as usual in 
such places a motley collection, ministers, merchants, stablemen, 
students, and sailors. Nothing material happened till 3 o'clock, 
when we felt a sudden shock and heard a cry above that the ves- 
sel was aground. On going up we found ourselves in the middle of 
the Chesapeake. The weather being a little hazy we could hardly 
discern land on either side, it being 8 or 9 miles distant. We also 
found another vessel aground about 20 feet astern of us. This was 
an opposition packet. It had bid fair to go ahead of us when we 
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struck and it was so near us that to prevent running foul of us 
it was obliged also to run aground. We however in about 15 
minutes by use of the oar got clear. We bid adieu to the other 
packet, giving them many consolatory farewells and exhorting 
them not to be impatient. A breeze sprang up, we went with 
great rapidity and when night came on the other vessel had not 
started. As the tide was rising she was probably afloat soon 
after. It is very common to run aground in the Chesapeake and 
as the bottom is nothing but sand, no apprehensions are ever en- 
tertained from such an event. About 10 o’clock we landed. Two 
stages were ready to carry us over to Newcastle, 20 wished to 
go. Quere, what is to be done? Shall we proceed immediately 
or wait till morning? ‘The stage owners always leave it to the 
decision of the passengers. A council was held, and being in a 
republican country, it was agreed that a majority should decide. 
The subject was debated pro and con, the comforts of sleep, the 
pleasure of riding in the night, the suitability of the tide in 
Delaware river, &c., &c., were expatiated upon by orators of 
various grades. The question, after some tumult, was taken, 
Shall we proceed instanter ? and resolved in the affirmative, Ayes, 
1l,noes 9. The yeas and nays were not taken so that I cannot 
communicate the names. Gen’l Stanton of R. I. (commander of 
a gunboat in revolutionary war) and several sailors on board with 
parson Taggart were for going. The Connecticut men and some 
others for staying till daylight. Two more stages were expected 
during the night and we might take one of them and not be so 
crowded in our passage. As it was resolved that we should go, 
our baggage was taken to the stages. After considerable delay 
and much consultation, the driver pronounced it impossible to 
earry us all and our baggage. Those who wished to go proposed 
then to proceed and that we who had opposed it might follow in 
the morning in the stages which would come in. This we opposed 
and insisted on going if any went. As there could be no prefer- 
ence and all now insisted on going, none could go. It was then 


concluded to wait till more stages came in, which was soon expec- 


ted. We then went down to the packet and turned in. Five or 
6 sailors with Jo. Stanton at their head were still clamorous for 
going. They offered the driver 2 dollars apiece to go, which was 
considerable more than their stage fare and that had been already 
paid; but the drivers were faithful to their duty. After we had 
turned into our berths about 15 minutes, and not one soul of us 
asleep, two more stages arrived. It was now midnight. We 
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roused up again and about 1 o’clock set out for Newcastle, 2 


miles. The roads were worse than they ever had been before. The § 


soil was clay and soft like tar, so that the horses and stages sunk 
in 12 to 20 inches every step. We arrived at the Buck tavem 
sometime after daybreak. In going twelve miles, the horses did 
not trot 40 rods. We were all obliged to get out and walk once 
a considerable distance. At the Buck tavern we had fresh horse 
and proceeded with good speed to Newcastle where we arrived 
between 8 and 9 o’clock not having slept a wink the preceding 
night. Here we embarked again in the packet for Philadelphia 
We proceeded slowly till we were about 10 miles from the city, 
There we were obliged to stop till 10 P. M. for the tide. We 
reached the wharf at Phil. about 1 hour after midnight Tuesday 
morning and were very happy to reflect that we had for a season 
escaped from the perils and calamities of travelling by land or 
water. 

I intended not to have troubled you with more than 2 pages of 
our journey, but I have inadvertently been led into a long story, 
I shall not trouble you with it at present. Perhaps I may lodge it 


at N. York in a New Haven packet and so adieu. 
G. Hoapty. 


Reat Preorrte. By Marion Witcox.*—This dainty little 
volume of sketches of “real people” affords ample proof that the 
author has a quick eye to observe the romance with which the 
daily life of every one is surrounded, and which too few know 
how to detect. He has also the power of describing what are 
usually considered the common-place persons and scenes of every- 
day life in such a way as to throw a charm around them. The 
very people, who as “ real people” might be passed by as ordinary 
mortals, here appear before the reader as personages deserving 
of attention. The sketches are six in number, viz: A Spanish 
American Engagement, Bertram Born, Keepsakes, Parsifal, Paul 
and Pauline, Good-bye to Common Sense, Concha Casablanca. 

If we mistake not, one of the marked features of the volume 
will be considered to be its description of Spanish-American char 
acter. The bit of realism in the first sketch is quite perfect in 
its delicate humor, and excites the hope that Mr. Wilcox may 
soon attempt some more elaborate work in which he may find 
wider scope for his powers. 

* Real People. By Manion Witcox. New York: White, Stokes and Allen. 
16mo, pp. 247. 
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